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LONDON, SATURDAY, DECEMBER 5, 1857. 


Notes, 
POPIANA,. 


Pope, his Descent. — Mr. Hunter having as- 
sumed that Pope’s grandfather was the rector of 
Thurston, says: “it may be asked,” why Pope 
“did not come boldly forward, and claim to be 
descended from a clergyman oceupying so good a 
position,” and he thus replies to his own ques- 
tion ; — 

“It is no unreasonable conjecture that here his re- 
ligious, or rather ecclesiastical, opinions came into play; 
and that he, a Ro itholic, would not regard with 
the same faction as others would a descent from a 
Protestant clergyman, a married priest.” 


man ( 


I doubt whether any English Catholic would be 
influence ] by Suc h fe elings, and least of all Pope 
I think it far more probable that Pope was anxi- 
ous it should not be known that his father was a 
convert—an apostate—a class then especially hate- 
ful and despised. Even Swift writes of the “crime 
of apostasy.” And we know from Clarendon’s 
Life, that in 1664, “His Majesty did in his 
judgment and inclination put a great difference 
between those Roman Catholics” who “had con- 
tinued of the same religion from father to son,” 
and those “ who had apostatised from the Church 
of England ;” and he proposed to have a bill 
brought in wherein there should be a distinction 
made between those classes. I am inclined to 
think that such a distinction was made in some of 
the Acts of King William. P. H. D. 


Mannick. — Mr. Joseph Hunter's tract on Pope 
is peculiarly interesting and valuable, and I hope 
he will lose no time in committing his other poeti- 
sal collections to the press. A volume such as he 
contemplates, consisting of “ New Facts in the 
History of Poets and Verse Writers from Chau- 
cer to Pope,” would be a text-book to future 
biographers, and a companion to all editions of 
the English Poets. With such a guide to direct 
our steps we should walk firmly over the classic 
ground of English genius! It is surprising that 


Pope should nowhere have alluded to his rela- | 


tives, the family of Samuel Cooper. In his house 
were objects that must constantly have reminded 
him of them—the artist's “ grinding stone and mul- 
ler,” the portrait of his maternal grandmother, 
the “ painted China dish with a silver foot to set it 
in,” and the “books, pictures, and medals set in 
gold or otherwise,” left to the poet by his god- 
mother, Cooper’s widow. One would have ex- 
pected a poet-artist like Pope to have cherished 
the memory of Samuel Cooper, and to have com- 
memorated his genius, blended with traits of 
family affection, in his immortal verse. The exe- 


| cutor of Mrs. Cooper's will was her nephew, 
| Samuel Mawhood, citizen and fishmonger of 
| London. Can this, or one of the numerous family 
of Mawhoods, be the person whom Spence has 
| named Mannich, or was there some family friend of 
the Popes bearing the name of Mannick, whom 
neither Mr. Hunter nor the Atheneum has yet 
traced? Mannick seems to have been an inmate 
of the poet's house or that of Mrs. Rackett. He 
tells Spence of the poet's earliest friends, of his 
being at school at Twyford, and of his going up 
to London to learn French and Italian. “We 
in the family,” lhe says, “looked upon it as a 
wildish sort of resolution,” &e. Now, who was 
Mr. Mannick? His name does not occur in the 
will of Mrs. Cooper, or in that of William ‘Turner 
given by Mr. Hunter; and as the Atheneum sug- 
gests that Spence may have mistaken the name of 
Bevan the apothecary, substituting that of ** Mor- 
gan,” I think it not improbable that Mannick may 
be a corruption for Mawhood. Or could Man- 
nick have been the name of a priest residing in 
the family? It would be gratifying also to find 
Mr. Hunter direct his attention to the history of 
Major William Cleland, whose curious connexion 
with Pope has never been fully explained, and 
who challenges inquiry as the reputed original of 
Will Honeycomb. The late Lord Carysfort (the 
first earl) used to show with pride, in his library, 
a portrait of Pope by Jervas, which the poet pre- 
sented to Cleland, accompanying the present with 
what Lord Carysfort termed “a very humorous 
letter,” also in the possession of this nobleman. 
Mr. Carruthers, though he mentions the fact of 
| the picture, seems to have been unable to trace 
| the connexion. If I recollect right, Lord Carys- 
fort said that Mrs. Cleland was his grand-aunt ; 
but this is a more than thirty years’ indistinct re- 


collection. D. (1.) 


On Wit. — Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
name the author of the following fine verses on 
“ Wit,” which appear in the Grub Street Journal 
of Wednesday, March 30, 1731? Pope was ac- 
tively, though secretly, connected with this paper ; 
but the verses do not appear to be of his composi- 
tion: — 

“ True wit is like the brilliant stone, 
Dug from the Indian mine; 
Which boasts two various powers in one — 
ro cut as well as shine. 
“ Genius, like that, if polish’d right, 
With the same gifts abounds; 
Appears at once both keen and bright, 
And sparkles while it wounds.” 
Z. 
Bolingbroke’s Letter to Pope (2 §. ii. 127.) — 


This celebrated discovery of one of your contem- 
poraries, which the Atheneum showed to be a for- 
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gery, and which your correspondent Mr. Doveias | 


traces to the Annual Register for 1763, may be 
worth a parting note. The letter in question was 
copied by The Scots’ Magazine for July, 1764; 


and in the following number appeared a letter | 
from a correspondent pointing out the fraud, of | 


which I send you a copy : — alee 
“ Dumfrieshire. 


your obligations for being set right in those mistakes 
into which the authors of periodical works must some- 
times be led, I think proper to inform you that the letter 
inserted in your July magazine from Lord Bolingbroke to 
Pope, is evidently one of those literary forgeries for which 
this age is so infamous. In the letter, Lord Bolingbroke 
complains of the crowd of ambitious coronets and fawning 
sycophants with which he was surrounded at Court, and 
proposes to spend a day more agreeably with Pope in his 
garden at Twickenham. He speaks of having seen Ad- 
dison that morning. . . . But unluckily for this letter- 
writer, Mr. Pope did not live at Twickenham until the 
year 1715; whereas Lord Bolingbroke left England imme- 


diately after King George's accession, 1714 [ Bolingbroke | 


left England in March, 1715), and did not return again 
from exile till the year 1723, which was several years 
after Mr. Addison’s death. To crown the whole, his 


Lordship is made to conclude his letter with a quotation | 


from a poem of Pope’s, which was written when Sir Ro- 
bert Walpole and Cardinal Fleury were in the zenith of 
their power and glory, which was long after Addison’s 
death, and many, many years after Lord Bolingbroke had 
got rid of the crowd of coronets and fawning sycophants 
with which the letter paints him as surrounded. H. L.” 
The writer is mistaken as to the period at which 
Pope lived at Twickenham. om had not left 
Binfield in 1715, when Bolingbroke left England, 
and we now know that he did not remove to 
Twickenham until some years after. This, how- 
ever, only strengthens the argument. The evi- 
dences of forgery here noted are exactly the same 

as those pointed out by the Atheneum. 
W. Moy Tuomas. 


Pope's Juvenile Poems. — As the opinion seems 
to be gaining ground that the bibliography of 
Pope's writings must precede a satisfactory bio- 
graphy of the poet, perhaps the following notice 
of a volume not recorded in Mr. Carruthers’ use- 
ful List of Pope’s works, may be acceptable to that 
gentleman, and also to others interested on the 
subject. Itis a small 8vo., entitled The Works of 
Alexander Pope, Esq., Vol. III, consisting of 
Fables, Translations, and Imitations: London, 
printed for H. Lintot, 1736, This was obviously 
intended to follow the Vol. IT. of Pope’s Works, 
published in the preceding year by L. Gilliver, as 
described by Mr. Carruthers, and respecting which 
I shall have a word to say presently. 

The contents of this third volume are: The 
Temple of Fame; Sappho to Phaon ; Autumnus to 
Pomona; The Fable of Dryope ; The First Book 
of Statius his Thebais ; January and May; The 
Wife of Bath, her Prologue; and January and May. 
Prefixed is the following Advertisement, which, 
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as it contains some history of these several pieces, 
and has not been reprinted by Warburton, seems 
worth recording in “ N. & Q.” 

“ The following Translations were selected from many 
others done by the Author in his Youth; for the most 
part indeed but a sort of Erercise, while he was improv- 
ing himself in the Languages, and carried by his early 


| Bent to Poetry to perform them rather in Verse than 


. ' > - 
“Sim,—AsI have observed you readily acknowledge | Prose. 


Mr. Dryden’s Fables came out about that time, 
which occasioned the Translations from Chaucer. They 
were first separately printed in Miscellanies by J. Tonson 
and B. Lintot, and afterwards collected in the Quarto 
Edition of 1717. The Jmitations of English Authors, 
which are added at the end, were done as early, some of 
them at fourteen and fifteen years old; but having also 
got into Miscellaniesy we have put them here together to 
complete this Juvenile Volume.” 

This, then, was the first occasion on which the 
Imitations, as we now have them, were printed. 
One or two only had appeared in the 1717 Quarto 
and Folio. 

A word or two now as to the Second Volume of 
Pope's Works, published by Gilliver in 1735. Mr. 
Carruthers speaks of it as having been “in folio 
and quarto, the same as the Ist vol. of Poetical 
Works published by Lintot.” I have, however, 
a copy of it in small octavo. Indeed, I have 
three copies, each varying in the title. The first, 
which had belonged to Matthias, has his autograph, 
and a pencil note (I believe in his handwriting), 
“privately printed.” Its only title-page, if it may 
be so termed, is a page on which is Kent's oval 
engraving, the subject of which is a shield, on 
which is the head of Pope, surrounded by the 
words “VNI A: QVVS VIRTUTI ATQ EIVS AMICIS,” 
with two Cupids embracing over the top of the 
shield. 

This I suppose, from the MS. note, may have 
been one of a few copies struck off especially for 
Pope and his friends: and it is in every other 
respect identical with an edition which has the 
following title: The Works of Alexander Pope, 
Vol. 11., containing his Epistles and Satires : Lon- 
don, printed for L. Gilliver, 1735, except that this 
latter has the Advertisement “The Author to the 

teader,” dated Jan. 1, 1734, followed by a bas- 
tard title to the Essay on Man. But, strangely 
enough, I have recently picked up another copy 
corresponding precisely with the last, except that 
the title-page contains, in place of the words 
“ containing his Epistles and Satires,” and the 
woodcut ornament which follows them, a copy of 
Kent's engraving already described, —the title- 
page being preceded by a half-title, The Works 
of Alexander Pope, Esq., Vol. II. The last Edi- 
tion corrected, with explanatory Notes and Addi- 
tions never before printed; and on the back of 
this, consequently facing the title-page, is the fol- 
lowing notice : 

“ Speedily will be published Taz Dunctap, in the same 


size and letter with this volume, which makes a third Volume 
of Mr. Pope’s Works.” 
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It is obvious that at this time Pope did not con- 
template the “ Juvenile Volume,” which Lintot 
published as the 3rd volume of Pope's Works in 
1736. F. E. 





Odell and Pope.— According to D'Israeli (Cu- | 


riosities, vi. 385.), Oldys records in his Journal :— 


“July $1. [1749?] Was at Mrs. Odell’s. Saw some | 


of her husband’s papers, mostly poems in favor of the 
ministry, and agaist Mr. Pope. One of them printed 
by the late Sir Robert Walpole’s encouragement, who 
gave him ten guineas for writing, and as much for the 
expense of printing it; but through his advice it was 
never published, because it might hurt his interest with 
Lord Chesterfield, and some other noblemen, who favored 
Mr. Pope for his fine genius.’’ 

Of Odell little is known; but from his early 
connexion with the Court, and subsequently with 
the theatre, he could have told us much that was 
of interest. He appears, according to Oldys, to 
have left behind him a “history of his conversa- 
tions with ingenious men; characters, tales, jests, 
and intrigues of them,” with which “ no man was 
better furnished.” 

Is this “ history” in existence? Is it known 
what was the work against Pope suppressed at 
the suggestion of Walpole ? O. A. P. 





P. JANNET'S “ BIBLIOTHEQUE ELZEVIRIENNE.” 


I have taken the liberty of putting together a 
few notes on a collection of works which are 
likely, I believe, to interest the readers of the 
“N. & Q.” Your journal addresses itself in a 
peculiar manner to persons whose studies bear 
upon the history of literature and the minutie of 
antiquarian lore. What, therefore, can be more 
appropriate than a short review of a goodly array 
of octavos illustrating in the fullest manner these 
very topics ? 

M. Senne, the spirited editor of the Bibdlio- 
théque Elzévirienne, had already made himself 
known by various elegant reprints of scarce and 
important works, when he conceived, about six 


years ago, the jidea of publishing in a uniform | 


manner a series of volumes including the prin- 
cipal monuments of French literature. Ronsard, 
Clément Marot, Alain Chartier, Christian de 
Pisan, are authors seldom to be met with except 
in the dust of public libraries; and our modern 


Elzevir was certainly rendering a great service | 


to literature by issuing their productions and such 
like in an elegant, cheap, and convenient form. 
Seventy-four instalments of the collection have 


already appeared. The general title adopted by | 


M. Jannet sufficiently describes their outward 
semblance, and we can only say that in point of 
scholarship, typographical care, and material exe- 
Ccution, the Bibliotheque Elzévirienne is perfectly en- 


titled to take its place side by side with the most 
unexceptionably got-up publications of Messrs. 
Pickering, Bell and Daldy, Russell Smith, &c. 

Multifarious as the contents of M. Jannet’s 





series must be, they naturally fall under several 
distinct classes, on each of which I shall now pro- 
| ceed to offer a few remarks. 
| I. Romances, Tales, and Poetry—From the me- 
| trical tales of the Middle Ages down to the sati- 
rical poems of the seventeenth century and the 
novels of Scarron, the Bibliothéque includes a 
variety of works of imagination, which enable us 
to study the progress of the French language. 
M. Francisque-Michel’s edition* of Gérard de 
Rossillon contains the reprint both of the langue 
oil and of the Provencal versions, taken, the first 
from the original in the Harleian collection, and 
the second from a unique vellum MS. preserved 
in the Imperial Library in Paris (fonds de Cangé, 
N° 48. 8°). We can only regret that M. Michel 
should not have added any notes to his very cor- 
rect edition, as the allusions scattered throughout 
the text require most certainly to be fully illus- 
trated and explained. In his preface the learned 
editor has given a few statements respecting the 
long-lived popularity of the tale, and the various 
MSS. which still exist of it. The most ancient 
form under which it appeared was a Latin chron- 
icle, entitled Gesta nobilissimi Comitis Gerardi de 
Roussillon, and formerly preserved at the abbey 
of Rothiéres, founded by Gérard de Rossillon him- 
self. Both the Provengal and the langue d’oc ver- 
sions are incomplete towards the beginning, and 
| M. Michel deserves great credit for the trouble 
| he has taken in correcting the spelling and intro- 
| ducing a good system of punctuation; however 
ylausible, indeed, the idea may appear of reprint- 
| ing medieval MSS. in statu quo with all their 
| blunders, their cacography, and their non-punc- 
| tuation, we cannot subscribe to it, backed though 
| it is by no less an authority than that of M. 
| 
} 





Fauriel. 
If the Elzevirian edition of Gérard de Rossillon 
is incomplete through paucity of annotation, M. 
Edelestand Duméril’s Floire et Blanceflort may 
be described as quite the reverse. 234 pages of 
| introduction, copious notes and a glossary to boot, 
| —such is the formidable apparatus brought to 
illustrate one of the most popular of ancient chi- 
valric romances. M. Edelestand Duméril’s learn- 
ing is extraordinary, but he allows it to run wild; 
and his prefatory remarks, besides being de Floire 
| et Blanceflor, are also et de quibusdam aliis. The 
| tale reprinted in this volume is known to have 


* “Gérard de Rossillon, chanson de geste publiée en 
Provencal et en Francais, d’aprés les manuscrits de Paris 
et de Londres, par M. Francisque-Michel, 1 vol.” 

+ “ Floire et Blanceflor, poemes du XIII¢ sivcle, publiés 
| d’aprés les manuscrits, avec une Introduction, des Notes 
| et un Glossaire, par M. Edelestand du Meéril, 1 vol.” 
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occupied the attention of poets in all countries, 
and M. Duméril gives us a complete and curious 
enumeration of the several versions. The En glish 
translation belongs to the fourteenth century, sand 
unfortunately the beginning is wanting both i 
the Auchinleck 
the fire of 1731, amongst sever ral other precious 
volumes belonging to the Cottonian collection, a 
MS. was destroyed which must have been 
much value, and which is described in the old 
catalogue as Versus de Amoribus Florisii juvenis 
et Blancheflore puelle, lingua veteri anglicana, 
Vitellius D. LIT. 

The Dolopathos* is another tale, or rather col- 
lection of tales, which M. Jannet has added to his 
series, and which deserved that honour. Moliére 
and Dante are both indebted to this remarkable 
book for some of their stories, and it is well 
known that the subject of Shakspeare’s 
of Venice is partly taken from the fourth tale. 


Dolopathos, has our best thanks for the manner in 


of 
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the productions of Boccaccio himself; we mean the 
Piacevoli notti of Straparola di Caravaggio. Copies 
of the original editions fetch now an extravagant 
price; nor is it much easier to meet with the 
French translation, which was commenced by 
John Louveau and finished by Larivey. There- 
fore, although the perusal of Ser Straparola’s 
facetia cannot be allowed pueris virginibusque, we 
are glad to find that it is now accessible to those 
who are engaged in researches on the history of 
literature. One of the most important features 
in M. Jannet’s edition is a list of varie lectiones, 
an account of the books from which Straparola 
often largely borrowed, and of the imitations 
which can, in their turn, be traced to his piacevoli 
notti. ‘The Dolopathos, the Indian legends, I 
Pecorone, Morlini novella, fabule et comedia, The 
Arabian Nights and the old fabliaux, are the 
principal sources to which he is indebted ; on the 


| other hand, we have no difficulty in ascertaining 
M. Anatole de Montaiglon, who has edited the | 


which he has discharged his duties, and the only | 


fault we can find with him is that of being too 
sparing of his notes 


Instead of limiting himself 


for this reprint of a poem containing nearly | 


13,000 lines to one volume, it would have been 
far better if the editor had added a second one, 
including annotations, a glossary, and other helps 
which are absolutely necessary. The French 
translation of the Dolopathos is by Herbers, and 
is totally different from the Historia septem Sapi- 
entum, although both works may be traced to the 
same Oriental sources. M. de Montaiglon has 
satisfactorily proved from intrinsic evidence that 
Herbers wrote his translation between 1222 and 
1224 or 1225. Faucret who, three hundred years 
ago, alluded to Herbers in his book Des anciens 
Poétes Francois, was able to consult a MS, of the 
Dolopathos which appears now to be lost. Those 
to which M, de Montaiglon has had access are, 1° 
a MS. of the thirteenth century, preserved at the 
Imperial Library of Paris (Cangé, N° 7535.). 
This document, which the editor describes 
“excellent comme texte,” is unfortunately incom- 
plete, and ends with the line 9469, that is to say 
about one-third of the whole 
a somewhat later date, belonging to the 
tablishment (Sorbonne, N° 1422.). 
edition was quite a desideratum, 
no collection of medixval 
perfect. 

The next work I would mention heref is one 
which, during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 


turies, ee lar putati mm sc arcely equalled by 


NS, 


as 


same eC 

The present 
and without it 
literature would 


S- 





“Le Dolop athos, recueil de contes en vers, du XII* 
sid ‘le. par He - rs, publié d’ - ny les manuscrits par MM, 
Ch. Brunet et A. de Montaiglon, 1 vol.” 
+ “Les face 4 uses Nuits du pA ur Straparole, tra- 
duites par Jean Louveau et Pierre de Larivey, 2 vols.” 


work. 2°, a copy of 


} 


that Gower (Confessio Amantis, cf. with Strap. 
Nott. xii.), Shakspeare, La Fontaine, Moliére, 
Bandello, and many others had had the oppor- 
tunity of studying our author. ‘The biography 
of Straparola is, as our readers are well aware, 
very uncertain. La Monnoie even seems to think 
that the name Straparola was “un de ces noms 
bizarres qu'on se donne en certaines académies 
d'Italie, tels que de Stordito, de Balordo, de Ca- 
passone ; car Straparola, c’est un homme qui parle 
trop. Il est méme nommé Streparole, par allu- 
sion, ce semble, a strepere, dans le recueil de ses 
poésies imprimé 4 Venise, in 8°, l'an 1508.” Stra- 
parole belongs to a class of writers who were very 
common four centuries ago: Rabelais, Bonaven- 
ture, Desperiers, Marguerite de Navarre, Noel du 
Fail, are all members of the same family, and the 
Bibliothéque Elzévirienne will give us the oppor- 
tunity of bestowing upon thein at some future 
occasion a passing notice. 
Under the title Recueil de 
des XV° et XVI° siécles*, M. 


; Fr ‘ang 018es 
Montaigion has 


poé sies 


de 


| collected and annotated for M. Jannet a series of 


be | 


interesting pieces from different sources, most of 
them extremely rare, and illustrating the political 
or social history of Europe at the end of the me- 
dieval period. ‘This recueil comprises already six 
volumes, and is to include, we believe, four more. 
We recommend it especially to our friends on ac- 
count of the number of small poems it contains, 
in which either allusion is made to the wars be- 
tween England and France, or those wars are de- 
scribed at full length. The following list, with 
references to the volumes, will perhaps seem in- 


| teresting : 


loys,” i 


1. “ Le Paternoster des Ang - pp. 125—130. 
2. “ Nuptiaux Virelays du Mariage du Roy d’E’cosse 


* “Recueil de poésies 6 Fr: ancoises des XV* et XVIe sie- 
cles, morales, facétieuses, historiques, réunies et annotées 


| par M. A. de Moutaiglon.” 
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et de ma Dame Magdeleine, premitre Fille de France, en- 
semble d'une Ballade de l’Apparition des trois Déesses, 
avec le Blazon de la Cosse en laquelle a tousjours ger- 
miné la belle Fleur de Lys; faict par Branville, 1537,” ii. 
pp. 25—34. 

(Branville was not the only poet who celebrated 
the marriage between James V. of Scotland and 
the Princess Magdalen of France. In his Dieu 
gard de la Court for the year 1537, Clément Marot 
exclaims : 

“Ha! royne Madeleine, 
Vous nous lairrez; bien vous puis, ce me semble, 
Dire Dieu gard et adieu tout ensemble.” 
Cf. also Le Roux de 
Frangois, ii. 116—118.) 

3. “ Le Courroux de la Mort contre = Aco don- 

nant Proesse et Couraige aux Frangoys,” ii. pp. 77—86. 


Lincy, Chants historiques 


(This poem has no date, but the following 
couplet induces us to ascribe it to the reign of 
Louis XII. : 

“ Le porc-espic est si fort et terrible, 
Quant il se fume c’est chose merveilleuse.” 
The porcupine was the emblem of that monarch.) 

4. “Le Folye des Angloys, composée par Maistre L. D.,” 
ii, pp. 253—269. 

(No date, but evidently written shortly after 
the unfortunate expedition of James LV. and the 
battle of Flodden Field : 

“Ta tu scés bien, sans nullement t’enquerre, 
Comme Escosse rue sur toy sans faillir.”) 

5. “ Epistre envoyée par feu Henry, Roy d’Angleterre, a 
Henry son Fils, huytiesme de ce Nom, & présent regnant 
audict royaulme,” iii. pp. 26—71. 

(This piece, belonging to the year 1512, is of 
the highest importance. It furnishes a statement 
of the pretensions of England on the crown of 
France, and a refutation of those claims. Two 
black-letter editions of the Epistre are known ; 
M. Brunet (Man. du Libr.) describes a third re- 
print published in 1544 by Macé Bonhomme.) 

6. “ La Deploration des Trois Estats de France sur l"En- 
- — des Anglois et Suisses (par Pierre Vachot), 1513,’ 

i, pp. 247—260. 

(On the defeat of La Tremoille by the Swiss, 
and the taking of Terouenne by Henry VIII.) 

7. “ Description de la Prinse de Calais et de Guynes, 
composé par forme et stile de Procts par M. G. de M.” 

8. “ Hymne a la Louange de Monseigneur le Duc de 
Guyse, par Jean de Amelin, 1558.” . 

9. “ Epitaphe de la Ville de Calais, faicte par Anthoine 
Fauquel, plus une Chanson sur Ja Prinse dudict Calais (par 
Jacques Pierre, dit Chateau-Caill: urd), 1598.” 

10. “ Le Discours du Testament de la Prinse de la Ville 
de Guynes, composé par Maistre Anthoine Fauquel, Preb- 
stre, Natif de la Ville et Cité d’Amiens, 1558,” iv. pp. 284 
—314. 

(The above four pieces, relating to the events 
which established in France the popularity of the 
Guise family, are highly curious.) 

11, “ Deploration sur le Trespas de tres noble Princesse 





Madame - ~wd de France, Royne d’Escoce (1537),” 
Vv. pp. 234—241, 

(Apparently spent by Gilles Corrozet.) 

The sixth volume of M. de Montaiglon’s series 
contains, amongst other valuable pieces, two his- 
torical ballads which deserve special consideration : 
I purpose, therefore, reverting to them in a second 
paper. Gustave Masson. 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 





OLD ENGLISH VERSES ON THE INSTRUMENTS OF 
THE PASSION. 


Some six or seven years ago I copied out the 
following curious verses from a MS. Hore B. 
Virg. ot Sarum Use, of the end of the fifteenth 
century, in the library of Queen's College, Oxford. 
They are not common, and so, I think, worth 
printing for the sake of comparing with others of 
a similar kind ; — 

“ CLAVI PENETRAN, 
The Naylis thurgh fete and hondis to, 
They help me oute of Synne and wo; 
That I have in my lyf I do, 
With hondis | handelyd, wt fote ygo. 
LANCEA, 
Lorde, the spere scharpe ygrounde 
That in thy herte made a wounde, 
Hit quenche y* Synne y** I have wrou3th; 
W*' alle my herte evyl ythou}th, 
And of my stout pryd there to, 
And of myne unbusinysse also. 
SCALA, 
The laddre upset by Eucheson, 
Whanne thow were dede to take the don, 
Whanne I am dede in any synne 
Make me that I ne dye therinne. 
FORCEPS. 
The tonges that drewe the nayles out 
Of fete and hondes al aboute, 
And leseden thy body fro the tre, 
Of al my synnys the lese me. 
JUDLZUS IN FACIEM XPI SPUENS. 
The Jew yt spet in Goddes face, 
For he hit suffred; 3Jeve me grace 
That I have mysdo or any man me, 
For that dispite, Lord, for3eve hit me. 


XPUS PORTANS CRUCEM IN HUMERO, 


The crosse behynde his bakbon 

That tholede dethe upon, 

Geve me grace in my lyve, 

Clene of synne me to schrive, 

And therto very repentaunce, 

And here to fulfille al my penaunce. 
SEPULCHRUM XPI. 

The sepulchre yt there in was ylade, 

His blessed body albibled f, 

He me send or that I dye, 

Sorrow of herte and teris of eye. 





¢ In white linen. 





* That (line 3). 
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Clere yclansed that y be, 

Or y to me grave te (?), 

So that y may at domy’s daye 
Come to dome withoute fraye, 
And wende to blisse wt companye, 
Thereas men schullith never dye, 
But dwelle in joy wt our Lord bry3t, 
There ever ys daye and never ny}3t. 
That lasteth ever with oute ende. 
Now Jha Crist ous thedyr send. 


I thonke the, Lorde, that thow me wrou}3t, 
And with stronge paynis thow me bou}t. 

I thonke the, Lord, wt rewful entent 

Of thy paynes and thy turnement ; 

Wyth careful herte and drery mode 

For schedyng of thy swete blode ; 

Thy body was hongyd to a tre, 

W't may I say thow hast do for me. 

With scourges. e 


Amen. 





Above each is an outline of 


J.C. J. 


The rest is gone. 
the subject, viz. the nails, lance, &c. 





DIFFICULTIES OF CHAUCER.—NO. II. 


“ Broken Harm.” — 'The “ Marchante,” railing 
against “ olde widows,” says: — 
“ They connen so moch craft on Wades bote, 
So mochel broken harm when that hem lest, 
That with hem shuld I never live in rest.” 
Cant. Tales, 9297—9. 
Critics and commentators can make nothing of 
“ broken harm.” I would therefore read moch in 
the second line as well as in the first, and the 
passage will then run, 
“ They connen so moch craft on Wades bote, 
So moch el-broken harm, when that hem lest, 
That with hem shuld I never live in rest.” 
El-broken, ill-brooked ; el-broken harm, harm 
not easily brooked. “They connen so moch craft; 
[and they connen] so much ill-broken harm.” 
Broken, according to this view, does duty as an 
old English participle (oftener brouken) of the 
verb “ to brook.” — Ei is not, certainly, the form 
in which our forefathers usually wrote “ ill;” but 
we find it in elmother (maratre), and, as a speci- 
men of faulty orthography, it occurs in Swift :— 


“ Here you may read, ‘ Dear charming saint!’ 
Beneath, ‘ A new receipt for paint: ’ 
Here, in beau-spelling, ‘ Tru tel deth’ 
There, in her own, ‘ For an el breth.’” 
Written in a Lady’s Ivory Table book, 1699. 

“ To brook a thing ill” is a phrase not yet lost 
to our language. With ill-brooked conf. in Hooker 
“ Even they which brook it worst ;” in Milton “ IIl- 
able to sustain;” and in Dryden “ lll bears the 
sex,” &c.— Richardson. 

P. S. Concérning “ Wade's boat ” hereafter. 


“ A Cristofre.” — 


“ A Cristofre on his brest of silver shene.” 
Junt. Tales, 115. 


The Christopher, or Cristofre, it has been sup- 
posed, was some ornament bearing the image of St. 
Christopher with our Saviour upon his shoulders. 
| ‘The word Cristofre is left unexplained by Tyr- 
| whitt, who says in his note upon the passage, “ I 
| do not see the meaning of this statement.” 
| Was it not something bearing a cross or cruci- 
fix? According to Ducange, a standard-bearer 
was called Christiferus, “ quod in regio vexillo 
| Christus, aut certe signum Christi, seu cruz, effin- 
gerentur” (sic). And in the Portuguese language 
the adj. Christifero means that which bears or 
sustains a crucifix :— “ Que leva, ou supporta o 
Crucifixo: v.g., na Christifera Ara” (Moraes). 
“ Christifera Ara,” then, is an altar surmounted 
by a crucifix. 

It appears, then, that the Cristofre, which the 
“ Yemen” carried “ on his brest,” was some silver 
appendage bearing a crucifix or at any rate a 
cross. 

Tyrwhitt adds in his note, “By the stat. 
37 E. III. yomen are forbidden to wear any orna- 
ments of gold or silver; — and “ silver shene” 
(bright silver) was the material of this yeman’s 
Cristofre ! 

Our interpretation, however, removes this dif- 
ficulty. 

The words of the statute are : — 


* Ttem, that people of handycrafte and yomen shall not 
take nor weare . . . stone nor clothe of sylke nor of sylver, 
nor gyrtle, knyfe, button, ryng, garter nor owche, ryban, 
chains nor no suche other thynges of gold nor of sylver.” 
—37 EF. IL. cap. ix. 


As the silver Cristofre was no mere utensil or 
ornament, but a sacred emblem, badge, and safe- 
guard, the yeman, probably, was free to hang it 
“on his brest,” though he might not don silver 
buttons, nor a gold chain, “ nor no suche other 
thynges.” Tuomas Boys. 





Minor Notes. 


The Fifth of November. — The following is the 
rhyme with which my ears were beset by the little 
boys on the last anniversary of this day : — 


“ Remember, remember, 
The Fifth of November, 
Gunpowder treason and plot ; 
For J see no reason 
Why Gunpowder Treason 
Should ever be forgot. 
Guy Fawkes, Guy, ’tis our intent 
To blow up the king and his parliament. 
Threescore barrels, laid below, 
To prove old England’s overthrow. 
By God’s providence he got catched, 
With a dark lantern and burning match. 
A stick and a stake 
For King George’s sake! 
And a rope and a cart 
To hang Bonyparte! 
Pope, Pope, Spanish Pope! 
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Noody’s [qu. news is] coming to town. 
A halfpenny loaf to feed old Pope, 
And a penn’orth of cheese to choke him ; 
A pint of beer to drink his health, 
And a twopenny faggot to burn [qu. smoke] him! 
Burn his body from his head, 
And then we'll say, ‘ Old Pope is dead.’ 
Holla, boys, holla, make your voice ring! 
Holla, boys, holla, God save the King! 
Hip, hip, hoor-r-r-ray ! ” 


J.C. R. 
Mr. Denis Daly's Library. —I possess a copy 


| 
| 





(with the prices and the purchasers’ names) of the | 


Catalogue of the Library of the late Right Hon. 
Denis Daly. The books were sold in Dublin in 
the year 1792; and as book-collectors very rarely 
make money by their purchases, the following 
particulars, which are appended to my copy, may 
not prove uninteresting at the present day, when 
we hear of high prices for literary treasures. 


following epitaph well describes the nature of the 
conflict, with the result :— 


Inscription on the Monument of Robert Lewes (who dicd 
December 5, 1649) in the Church at Richmond, Surrey. 


“ Robert Lewes, 
De quo, 
Cum sexagesimum sextum ztatis attigisset annum, 
(sed nondum senectutem, ) 
Mortem inter vitamque orta contentione, 
Studiosissimus hic pacis amator, 
Ne lis ageretur, 
Egit animam.” 
v. 
Skymmington. — Butler's Skymmington was a 
genuine picture. The following occurs in Read's 
Weekly Journal, April 16, 1737 : — 


“On Monday a certain person at Charing Cross, be- 
tween seventy and eighty years of age, was married to a 


| girl in that neighbourhood of eighteen, which occasioned 


The gross amount received by the sale of Mr. | 


Daly's books was 3760/. 19s. 14d.; the original 


cost to Mr. Daly was 2300/. ; and the expenses of | 


the sale amounted to 264/. 8s. 7id. Conse- 
quently there was a clear profit of no less than 
11962. 10s. 6d.! I do not think that this could 
easily be paralleled. Apbuna. 


A Highlander’s Drill by chalking his left Foot. — 


“T shall never forget,” says Strang in his Glasgow and 
its Clubs, “the fun which during my boyhood my com- 
panions and myself had in witnessing the daily drilling 
of the new-caught Highlanders, in the low Green, or the 
pity we felt for the cruel usage of the poor fellows by the 
cane-wielding sergeants or corporals who were putting 
them through their facings. No doubt some of them 
were stupid enough, and what was worse, it was their 
misfortune to comprehend but indifferently the English 
word of command, so much so that it was found abso- 
lutely necessary to chalk their left feet, and instead of 
crying out when marching, left, right, the common call 
was caukit foot foremost.” 


This anecdote reminds me of the manner 
which long since was adopted by the sergeants of 
another race, when drilling their raw recruits: 
it being done by tying straw to the right, and hay 
to the left foot, and then giving the word of com- 


mand by straw foot, — hay foot, as the movement | 


of their men might require. 
Malta. 


Men eminently Peaceful.— 

“Peace is my dear delight! not Fleury’s more.” 
Pope’s Imitations of Horace. Satires, book 1. 
sat. i. line 75. 

The Cardinal was accounted the most pacific 
man of the 18th century, and the 19th century is 
glorified by the antibelligerent virtues of the phi- 
lanthropic John Bright, M.P. Still both these 
must yield the palm to a worthy native of Wales, 
who, in the 17th century, gave himself up as a 
martyr rather than lead a life of constant hosti- 
lity with, it is true, a formidable enemy, The 


W. W. | 


a grand Hudibrastic Skymmington, composed of the 
chair-men and others of that class, to the great disturb- 
ance of the new married couple, and their friends and 
relations, who were all assembled together on so joyfull 
an occasion. And they not being content with a Proces- 
sion on foot, afterwards rode horseback; but an unlucky 
person putting a Nettle under the tail of the Horse 
threw the Riders, and put an end to the Cavalcade, to 
the great joy of the Bride and Bridegroom.” 

Z. G. 


“ Multum in parvo.”—-Soon after I came to 
reside on my living in Nottinghamshire, I was 
amused at hearing an old man use a word which 
struck me as a capital instance of abbreviation. 
Two boys had done some small damage in his 
garden. On being accused of it by him, both 
stoutly denied having done it. ‘ Well,” said the 
old man, “I am sure that ‘? on ‘er’ of you did it.” 
Is this abbreviation, for “the one or the other,” 
in use elsewhere? I never heard it on any other 
occasion. A Country Parson. 


A Hint to Coin Collectors : Pine Tree Shillings. 
— It is stated in the July number of the Boston 
(U. 8.) Historical Magazine, p. 214., on the au- 
thority of a writer in the New York News, that 
coin collectors in Boston have been taken-in by 
a false issue of the old Pine Tree Shilling : — 

“ The new batch of Massachusetts coins which has re- 


| cently been issued, and has taken-in many of the Bos- 


tonian collectors, contains the letters N. E. added to the 
devices authorised by the second act of the General Court. 


| There were but few coins struck of the N. E. issue, and 


| 


they only show these letters and the number of pence in 
their valuation. The ingenious and highly honourable 
manufacturer of this new coinage of pine tree shillings 
recently caused the publication of a pretended treasure 
trove at Chelsea, Massachusetts. This gave an excellent 
or to bring out his wares. The bogus coins of the 
N. E. stamp are much heavier than the real pieces, — the 
subsequent ones of the double ring and pine tree stamp 
are lighter, and bear the marks of the file and the lamp, — 
others are quite fresh, as if just released from the die and 
coining press.” 


It is probable, now that the Americans have 
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discovered the trick, the rest of the stock will be 
shipped to supply the English market. 
K. P. D. E. 





Queries. 
BIOGRAPHICAL QUERTES. 


Humfrey Richard.—In the pedigree of Sir 
Andrew Chadwick, this gentleman is mentioned 
as of St. Clement Danes, London; and [ shall 
feel obliged by any correspondent furnishing me 
some particulars of his family. What business ? 
The maiden name of his wife, his armorial bear- 
ings, and also to whom the other two daughters 
(besides Margaret, who married Sir A. Chadwick, ) 
were married ? and where ? 


Caroline Glover.—In the will of Sir A. Chad- | 


wick this lady is named, and I shall be obliged by 
any correspondent furnishing me with what par- 
ticulars they can respecting her. 

John Henry Fenouillet. —This gentleman is 
named one of Sir A. Chadwick's executors; and 
any particulars respecting him and his family will 
be thankfully received. 

Rev. Samuel Groves. — This gentleman is also 
named as one of Sir A. Chadwick's executors; 


Thus there can be but one theory of any parti- 
cular kind, although there may be any number of 
hypotheses and speculations. I fear that this de- 
preciating use of its terms proceeds frequently, 
although not in the two cases I have quoted, [ 
would hope, from a studied design of disparaging 
science itself. I think I have somewhere met with 
the phrase “ dyslogistic,” applied to this system of 
arguing, of which the Romanist perversions of * re- 
ligious” and “lewd” furnish good examples. But 
I do not find dyslogistic in the dictionaries, and 
cannot tell where I met with it; perhaps some 
contributor to “ N. & Q.” can. It seems to me 
that the phrase “ problematical,” as used in the 
following real dialogue, is open to all the objec- 
tions to the common use of theory. 

Q. Will the next attempt to launch the Le- 
viathan be successful ? 

A, I think it very problematical. 

I would be much obliged if Pror. Dr Morcan 


| would favour us with his view as to the proper 


and any particulars respecting him and his family, | 


as also the living he held, will be gratefully ac- 
knowledzed. 

These Queries are required simply for a lite- 
rary publication which I have in contemplation, 
and on that account an early insertion will oblige 

Joun Nurse Cuapwicx. 

King’s Lynn, Nov. 21, 1857. 





“THEORY,” THEORETICAL, PROBLEMATICAL. 


| printed ? 


I am tempted to put a Query as to the correct 


use of these words, in consequence of a disparag- 
ing use of the word theory in two recent numbers 
of “ N. & Q.” 

In reply to J. S. M.’s observations on the ab- 
sorption of the precious metals in India, the 
Epiror says (2 S. iv, 315.) :— 

“ Without the local knowledge of the practical work- 
ing of exchanges abroad, writers sit down and study up 


their phenomena in the libraries; hence such finespun | 


theories as those of Foster, Tooke,” &c., &c. 


| the enemy in Germany ; nor was one man ti 


meaning of these words when applied to subjects 
of natural or social science. E, G. R. 


Minar Querics. 


Spence’s Anecdotes. — There are said to be two 
manuscripts of Spence’s Anecdotes, more or less 
differing, one of which is in possession of the Duke 
of Newcastle, from which Malone printed. Where 
is the other manuscript, from which Mr. Singer 
W. Moy Tuomas. 


7th Dragoon Guards, 1742—1747.— This regi- 
ment, from 1693 to 1746, ranked as 8th Regiment 
of Horse; but on another regiment being made 
Dragoon Guards, it obtained rank as 4th Regi- 
ment of Horse. In The Historical Records of 
the British Army, it is stated that, from 1742 till 
1747, not a man deserted ; nor was a man or horse 
taken by the enemy, though serving in the face of 
ied by 
court martial; and thirty-seven non-commissioned 
officers and privates were promoted to commis- 


sions. Can any of your correspondents give the 


| names of all or any of the thirty-seven thus pro- 


| moted ? 


Again, in 2™ §S. iv. 372., Mr. Anprew Srern- 


metz speaks of Pere Hardouin’s paradox as his 
theory. 

I have always looked upon theory as a law ex- 

laining all the known phenomena of a particular 
Bind, and which law has been verified and esta- 
blished by calculation or induction. 

Hypothesis, I have considered to be a more or 
less probable truth, while a still more visionary 
conjecture is a “speculation.” 





T. C. Mossom Mrgxrns. 
21. Old Square. 


Peculiarities in Church Steeples.— Can any 
reader of “ N. & Q.” supply instances of church 
towers which have an open belfry, apparently 
coeval with the structure, on their summits? I 
know but of two examples, viz. at Dearham, Cum- 
berland (a very ancient fabric), and at Llaner- 
chymedd in the interior of Anglesea (a restored 
church, but most likely after the original pat- 
tern). 

A tower and spire, standing contiguously, on 
separate foundations, at Ormskirk, Lancashire, 
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form a most picturesque object. Is there any | for about 150 years; it came to us by an inter- 


other such specimen among our English churches? 


R. L. 


Songs. —What song is it that the following 
words are taken from ? — 
“ We're the boys 
That fear no noise, 
Where thundering cannons roar.” 

The above words are sung by Tony Lumkin 
in She Stoops to Conquer, but they are much older. 
I have always heard them sung to the same notes, 
which are evidently the fag end of a tune. 

Where is the following song to be found ? — 

“ My wife’s at the Marquis o’ Granby, 
Drinking Ale and Brandy, 
And she’s as drunk as can be, 
And can’t come here to me. 
So I wont go home till morning,” &c., &c. 
STEPHEN JACKSON, 


Robert Courthose or Curt-hose.— What became 
of the progeny of this unfortunate prince? In 
the reign of Charles II. there was a family in 
Wiltshire claiming direct descent from him: the 
name was Shorthose. ‘The Rev. John Shorthose, 
Vicar of Stanton-Barnard and Uphaven, Wilts, 
was also a prebendary of Salisbury cathedral. In 
the beginning of last century (1710), a son of his 
was incumbent [lecturer] of Chelsea, and died 
there in 1734*, upon which occasion some wag, 
with more wit than feeling, wrote an epitaph of 
which I only remember the following : — 

Here lies, ec. 
“Who lived sine — sine — sine riches, 


And died sine — sine — sine breeches.” 


Perhaps some of the very numerous and very 
widely spread readers of “ N. & Q.” may not only 
be able to fill up the hiatus, but also to commu- 
nicate some information relative to the Shorthose 
family. The name does not appear in Heralds’ 
Visitations, nor in Burke’s Landed Gentry, nor in 
any other of the many lists cf names which have 
fallen under my observation, and only incidentally 
in the text of Lower’s work on Surnames (i. p. 
224.), not in his index. 

A friend of mine travelling in Scotland some 
years ago saw the name over the door of a small 
shop in a country town, but which she has forgot- 
ten, A. C. M. 


Exeter. 


Von Pritzen Family. — Any information rela- 
tive to the Pomeranian family of Von Pritzen 
will much oblige. Were any of them settled in 
Ireland at or about the time of William III. ? 
A ring, on which their arms are very beautifully 
engraved, has been in the possession of my family 





[* A Short Account of the Rev, Hugh Shorthose, Lec- 
turer of Chelsea, is prefixed to his Sermons on Several Oc- 
casions, 8v0., 1738, — Ep. } 


| and fought at the battle of the Boyne. 


marriage with the family of Peard, of Cool Abbey, 
co. Cork, Ireland. There is a family tradition 
(not very trustworthy) that the original possessor 
of the ring was in the service of King William IIL, 
F.R. D. 


Mozglas Mawr. 


Bombardment of Algiers by Lord Exmouth.— 
I have in my possession a large picture of this 
subject, which 1 understand to have been painted 
by subscription for the officers engaged, and after 
being engraved was raflled for, and fell to the 
lot of a Lieut. Thorpe, of the Royal Navy, from 
whom it passed to his brother, the borough trea- 
surer for Manchester, about twenty years ago. 
In consequence of a sale of his property, this 
picture was sent up to London, and, like many 
other works of art, lay hid until about two years 
ago, when I got possession of it. I have ob- 
tained so much of the above information from the 
solicitor to Mr. Thorpe, who believes the picture 
to have been painted by one of the Vernets, but 
I have in vain endeavoured to obtain an engraving 
which is positively stated to have been taken from 


| it. Perhaps some of your readers could give me 





some information. ‘The Crescent Tower in ruins 
is the principal object on land; frigates and line- 
of-battle-ships with their sails furled, and top- 
masts not struck, are in action with a gun-boat 
firing rockets near the spectator. ‘The water is a 
perfect calm, and the sky dark. ‘The arsenal to 
the left of the Crescent Tower is in flames. 

SEPTIMus, 

London. 


Stonehenge. —I visited Stonehenge in October, 
1850. A man with one leg, who got his living 
by lionising visitors, told me that one of the larger 
stones had recently fallen (being the third that 
had done so within the memory of man): pointing 
to the prostrate giant, he said, in his fine old 
Saxon, “ my brother was at work drawing yon 
barrow ; and he was handy and saw it swerve.” 
What I want to query is, on what particular day, 
month, and year, did this tri-lith fall ? 

C. Mansrietp Ineiesy. 

Birmingham, 


Judge Walcot.— Sir Thomas Walcot, Knt., 
became Judge of King’s Bench, October 22, 1683. 
On his demise Sir Robert Wright succeeded, 
October 16, 1685. What were his arms, and of 
what family was he ? 

Mackenzie Watcort, M.A. 

Rev. Dr. Thackeray.— This well-known divine 
ob. 1760, being at the time Head Master of Har- 
row; it is stated that he left a numerous issue: 
one of his sons was Mr. Thomas Thackeray, an 
eminent surgeon at Cambridge, who died in 1806 ; 
and was also father of a large family. I shall be 
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obliged by any particulurs of the other children of 

the Rev. Dr. Thackeray ; and if any daughters, 
and married, and to whom ? 

A Constant Reaper. 

Amber.—W here has this been “ found in gravel 

near the east coast of England?” — Kenrich’s 

Phenicia, p. 22% F.C. B. 


Burns's Punch-bowl._—The writer of the “ plea- 
sant recollection” of Burns in the Illustrated 
London News for November 14, states that 

“ Mr. Hastie was the owner of Burns’s punch-bowl — 
that bowl of Inverary marble which the mason brother of 
Burns’s ‘ Jean’ carved into a shape worthy of Greek or 
mediaeval times.” 
¢ Ina note on the 217th page of the late lamented 
Mr. Lockhart's Life of Burns, we are told : — 

“ Burns’s famous black punch-bowl, of Inverary marble, 
was the nuptial gift of his father-in-law, Mr. Armour, 
who himself fashioned it.” 

Can you kindly inform me which authority is to 
be relied on ? J. Virtus Wynen. 

Hackney. 


Dr. Lambert, D.C.L.— Can any correspondent 
give me some account of Dr. Lambert, Doctor of 
Laws, whose portrait I have by Sir Peter Lely? 
and refer me to any member of his family now 
living ? Be Bs 

Clifton. 


“ The Gay Lothario.” — Who is the original of 
“gay Lothario ?” Currosus. 


Brus Family. — Was Robert le Brus, who held 
tunham, in Norfolk, éemp. Edward I., grandfather 

or related to Robert Bruce, King of Scotland ? 
The Rotuli Hundredorum says of Runham manor : 

“Et modo tenet illud Robertus le Brus per legem 
Angliw qui desponsaverat heredem dicti manerii et tenet 
per cartam.” 

This would seem to imply that he was not an 
Englishman ; for otherwise the words “ per legem 
Anglie” would seem superfluous. How else 
should an Englishman hold lands in England, but 
by the law of the land? 

The grandfather of King Robert Bruce married 
(says Wood's Scotch Peerage, Edinburgh, 1813,) 
Isabel, daughter of Gilbert de Clare, Earl of 
Gloucester. And it appears in the Rotuli that 
the bailiff of the Earl of Gloucester unjustly 
claimed the manor of Stokesby, a parish adjoining 
Runham. 

But in Blomfield’s Norfolk the wife of Robert 
le Brus, who owned Runhan, is said to have been 
named Beatrix, and to have been niece of Walter 
Evermere or Evermue: whilst Wood says nothing 
of a wife named Beatrix, though he says that 
Robert Bruce died in 1295, and his second wife 
Christian had the manors of Badow, Essex, and 
Kemston, Bedfordshire. In the “ Inquisitiones 








Post Mortem,” in the escheats of 4th Edward IL., 
is “ Robert le Brewes, Runham and Rysindon Bas- 
set manerium de Walinford honore Gloucest’.” 
This of course was in 1276-77, not 1295; but 
the escheat might have been for some real or al- 
leged treason. I should be much obliged if any 
of those gentlemen who have recently written in 
“N. & Q.” respecting these families, or any 
other correspondent, could enable me to deter- 
mine this question. E. G. R. 


Canterbury Records : Wine and Ordinances: 
the Burgmote Horn. —In the Burgmote Rolls of 
the city of Canterbury, dated August, 1636, Lady 
Wootton is recorded to have presented the mayor 
and corporation with a buck, which cost, fee 
20s., and “ baking him with wine and ordinances, 
3. 1ls.”. What is the meaning of “ ordinances” 
in the above? 

There are frequent entries in the same Records 
of “blowing the Burgmote Horn,” by which the 
corporation in times past were assembled toge- 
ther. Can any of your correspondents throw any 
light upon this curious practice ? SEMPRONIUS. 


Heywood Townsend's Parliamentary Debates. — 
The earliest record of the debates and transac- 
tions of the House of Commons is the manuscript 
of Heywood Townsend. The first part of Simon 
D'Ewes’ Journal is copied from this manuscript, 
which has also been separately published. ‘Town- 
send was a member of all parliaments from 1580 to 
1601. Is any thing known of his history? Is the 
publication from his manuscript a book readily to 
be obtained ? H.N. 

New York. 


Schiller’s “ Mary Stuart.” —Who is the author 


of a translation of Schiller’s Mary Stuart. Bya 
Lady. Printed at Devonport. 12mo. 1838. 
lora. 


HMlinor Queries with Answers. 
Bishop Edward Maurice. — Can _ give any 


biographical particulars regarding Edward Mau- 
rice, Bishop of Ossory, about the year 1754 ? 
R. Inauts. 


(Edward Maurice was a Scholar of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and collated May 1, 1716, Prcentor of Ossory 
Cathedral. After holding this dignity nearly forty years, 
he was raised to the Bishopric of Ossory, and consecrated 
in St. Patrick’s, Dublin, by the Archbishop of Dublin, as- 
sisted by the Bishops of Ferns and Killala, Jan. 27, 1755. 
Bishop Mant, in his History of the Church of Ireland, has 
given a notice and specimen of a work by this prelate, 
namely, a poetical version of Homer's Iliad and Od ssey, 
in blank verse; this remains in manuscript in the li rary 
of Trinity College, Dublin, and appears to be highly 
creditable to the author’s talents. Bishop Maurice died 
while engaged in his parochial visitation, at Charleville, 
near Tullamore, on Feb. 11, 1756, after an incumbency of 
only one year, and was buried in the church of Attanagh, 
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of which he had been rector. There exists an engraved 
portrait of him. By his will the Bishop bequeathed all 
his printed books to the Diocesan Library, which had 
been founded by his predecessor, Bishop Otway; and also 
left an annual salary of 20/. to a librarian, to be appointed 
by the Bishop of Ossory. (Cotton’s Fusti Ecclesia Hiber- 
nice, ii. 285.) Richard Bull, Esq., writing to the Rev. 
James Granger, Jan. 18, 1774, thus notices the Bishop :— 
* We all hope to see you before long, when I will show 
you the print (called by you and myself Richardson, 
author of Pamela), which has been sent me from Ireland, 
as the portrait of the Bishop of Ossory: and upon my 
expressing my doubts, on account of his being in a lay- 


man’s habit, my friend Mr. Holroyd, a very cautious | 
man, and much to be depended upon, wrote me word | 


that the Bishop himself gave it to the person in Dublin, 
of whom he got it for me. The following is in manuscript 
at the bottom of the print: ‘The Rev. Edward Maurice, 
born in Ireland about the year 1690, educated in the Col- 
lege of Dublin, was Rector of the parishes of Radormy 
and Grennan, in the diocese of Ossory, and thence made 
Bishop of Ossory in the year 1753 [1755], and died in 
1756. He deserved a place in the highest class of his 
contemporaries. ‘To an extensive knowledge in his pro- 
fession he added all the ornaments of polite learning: 
possessed of a fine poetical genius, he wrote many things 
in that way for his own or his friends’ amusement, but 
never published any. He translated both the J/iad and 
Odyssey into blank verse; but as he never intended giving 
them to the world, so he never took the pains to revise 
and polish them. He wrote a sacred tragedy, King David, 
with more elegance and correctness; wherein, among 
other beauties, the friendship between David and Jona- 


than is painted in lively colours, and with great tender- | 


ness. This manuscript was, after his death, lodged in the 
library of Dublin by his executors. He was perhaps a 
gular instance in his time of a man being raised to the 
episcopal dignity without seeking it, and without any 
other recommendation than real merit.’ Thus much is 
wrote on the print; and my friend adds in his letter to 
me, that the Bishop was a man of some private fortune, 
and a most amiable country gentleman as well as a di- 
vine; and that Administration being very unpopular 
during the Duke of Dorset’s last government of Ireland, 
by way of gaining some credit, made Maurice a Bishop, 
without the least application from any man in his favour.” 
— Granger’s Letters, 1805, p. 318.] 


sing 





The English Drama, after Shakspeare, to the 
Civil War.—Can any of your correspondents 


spare time to furnish, through your columns, any 


information under this head to a German literary 
man, whose only means of reference are through 
the Stuttgart library ? What is the best English 
book upon that period in general? Who, among 
the many immediate successors or followers of 
Shakspeare (leaving Ben Jonson and his school 
out of the question), is accounted here the most 
successful ? G. B. 

[The best modern work to consult on the English 
rama is The History of English Dramatic Poetry to the 
Time of Shakspeare: and Annals of the Stage to the Re- 
storation, by J. Payne Collier, Esq., 3 vols. 8vo., 1831. 
rhe articles “ Drama” in the Encyclopedia Britannica, 
and “English Drama” in The Penny Cyclopedia, may 
also be consulted on this subject. ] 


Miss Jane Collier. — Can you give me any in- 
formation regarding Miss Jane Collier, authoress 


of a work called The Art of Tormenting, London, 
8vo., 1753. A new edition of this book was pub- 
lished with the following title: The Art of nge- 
niously Tormenting, with proper Rules for the 
Exercise of that agreeable Study, with a short in- 
troduction giving some account of the author of 
the work, London, 8vo., 1804. R. Ineuts. 


{ Miss Jane Collier's father was rector of Langford in 
Wiltshire: her brother, Dr. Collier of the Commons, was 
the intimate friend of Fielding and his sister Sarah. Miss 
Collier’s sister Margaret accompanied Fielding to Lisbon, 
and though not mentioned by name in his Journey thi- 
ther, she is alluded to in that account. In the brief 
notice prefixed to the third edition of The Art of Tor- 
menting, 1805, it is stated, “ Of the history of our authoress 
little has survived: she enjoyed the friendship and confi- 
dence of Richardson, and probably among the number of 
his female characters that of Miss Collier was pour- 
trayed.”] 


Theophilus : “ De Diversis Artibus.”—In the 
notes to Labartes’ Illustrated Handbook to the 
Arts of the Middle Ages reference is mate to a 
translation into English by Robert Hendrie 
(London, 1847,) of the Diversarum Artium Sche- 
dula of the monk Theophilus. Can you inform 
me what is the title of the translation, and by 
whom published ? as I cannot find it in the London 
Catalogue, or hear of it through my bookseller. 

1). 

[ This work is entitled, An Essay upon Various Arts, 
in Three Books, by Theophilus, called also Rugerus, Priest 
and Monk, forming an Encyclopedia of Christian Art of 
the Eleventh Century. Translated, with Notes, by Robert 
Hendrie. London, John Murray, Albemarle Street. 8vo. 
1847. This edition contains also the original Latin text.] 


Society of Antiquaries (Report Extraordinary). 
—lI have got fourteen pages of a volume or pam- 
phlet with this heading, being a communication 
by Sir Nicolas Drystick on his grandfather's 

. . . z ~ ‘ , ” 
eriwig, a quiz, I suppose, on the “ F. §, A.'s. 

Vho is the author, and where can [ get or see a 
complete copy ? S. Wason. 

[ This squib made sixteen pages, and was published in 
1812, by John Russell Smith, of Soho, where most pro- 
bably a copy may be procured. It is also in the British 
Museum. } 





Replies. 
DONALD CAMPBELL OF BARBRECK. 
(2™ S. iv. 251.) 

Though a relative of this gentleman, yet as he 
died before I was born, I never had the curiosity 
to look into his book of travels until the above re- 
ference reminded me of its existence. This book 
has always had the reputation of being full of tra- 
vellers’ stories of the most decided character. In 
little more than a year after it was published 
(which was in 1796), the Dictionary of Living 


Authors described it as “a volume which boasts 
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scrupulous adherence to truth;” words of fathom- 
able meaning. When I was a boy I asked for the 
work at a circulating library in the country, and 
the librarian, with a smile, assured me that the 
author had a very low character for truth, on 
which I chose another book. On examining the 
contents, | find that there is no reason to assume 
any amount of invention: but there is very good 
reason why a suspicion of exaggeration and flour- 
ish should be insisted on to render other 
couragements unnecessary. 
librarian above-mentioned did not care whether I 
read true or false travels, but thought this a bet- 
ter mode of dissuasion than telling me the book 
was not fit for a boy to read. The work is nomi- 
nally a series of letters addressed to a son who 
was not fourteen years old when they were pub- 
lished: but the writer quite forgets his son, and 
speaks to the world at large. It is plain enough 
that the letters were not letters separately written 
off and sent, but chapters consecutively composed 
and at hand for reference. The address to a 
young son is therefore only a disgusting piece of 
forgetfulness. But what is more strange is that 
his wife was alive when he published these letters 
containing the scrape into which he got with his 
host’s wife at Aleppo, his attempt to induce a 
young English lady to go with him as her sole 

rotector from Zante to India; and so forth. It 
is true that, according to his own account, all 


these amours were arrested by circumstances at a | 


point short of criminality: but the only question 
which arises is whether Capt. Campbell did not 
tell less than the truth instead of more. But as 
his widow, who survived him, entertained the 
most tender regard for his memory, we may hope 
the best, or at least be satisfied with the legal 
condonation which ensued. 

The journey through Europe is certainly not 
marked by any stretches of invention: the author 
has a richly informed mind, and is to all appear- 
ance both a scholar and a gentleman. His satiri- 
cal remarks upon the Roman bishops and clergy 
are full of reflection: I mean, they are made in a 
manner which glances off homewards. This would 
procure him no favour in 1796: in truth, had he 
been politically as averse to our institutions as 
theologically — though that is hardly the word — 
to our hierarchy, he might have had a chance of 
the Attorney-General picking a quarrel with him. 
But he is a stanch friend of the constitution. 
His voyage from Aleppo through Diarbekir, Mo- 
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dis- | 
I have no doubt the | 


sul, Bagdad, Bassora, is not marked by any won- | 


ders. 
governor, the treatment which he received as a 
prisoner, and the attempts made to enlist him in 
the Sultan’s service, he having formerly been in 
the service of the Nizam, are all credible. His 
negociation, as a prisoner, with the Jemadar 


His shipwreck and capture by Hyder’s | 
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} 

| Hyat Sahib at Bidanore, by which the fort and its 
dependencies were delivered up to General Ma. 
thews, are attested both by General Mathews and 
by Lord Macartney. Nor do the efforts which 
he made to induce the government to keep the 
terms which he made with Hyat Sahib at all 
detract from his character for truth. ‘To the rea- 
sons given above, I suspect we must add the 
following :—Fifty years ago there was much dis- 
position to assume that a lively narrative must 
be a romance: a voyager who travelled out of 
latitude, longitude, and dinner was supposed to be 
at least verging upon the poetical. Capt. Campbell 
is a narrator of no common power. ‘The story of 
his voyage from Aleppo to Bassora, disguised as 
the slave of a Tartar who carried dispatches, is 
one of the most spirited narratives I ever read. 
A few extracts, even though of some length, will 
be read with interest. He made an agreement 
with this Hassan Artaz that they should change 
horses whenever he pleased, and that he should re- 
gulate the speed, though appearing at all the rest- 
ing-places as a Frank slave. The Tartar, who was 

| aman of humour, used to throw him the best food 
under pretence of disliking it, and to make true 
believers wash his feet, merely, as he said, to show 
his power (these couriers being all powerful on 
the road), in a manner which Campbell could not 
help laughing at. This the Tartar resented, with 

| reason, as exposing them to suspicion, as fol- 

lows : 


“*Surely God made laughter for the derision and shame 
of mankind, and gave it to the Franks and the monkies; 
for the one ha, ha, ha’s, and the other he, he, he’s, and 
both are malicious, mischievous, and good for nothing 
but to fret and tantalise all that come across them. Not 
but that, with all their laughter, they have the wisdom 
to take special care of themselves; for half a dozen mon- 
kies will he, he, he, and empty a whole orchard of its 
fruit in the reckoning of a hundred; and a Frank will 
ha, ha, ha, and eat you up pillaws and poultry like a 
wolf, and drink up wine with the same moderation thata 
canal drinks up water. But with all their he, he, he’s, 
and ha, ha, ha’s, it sometimes turns out that they are 
caught: the monkey is seized in a trap, and caged or 
knocked on the head, aud the Frank is put in jail, and 
bastinadoed or hanged, and the tune is changed, and it is 
ho, ho, ho!’ Here he began to mimic crying so admira- 
bly, that I burst out laughing again. ‘ Observe, Jimmel,’ 
said he, hastily, ‘ observe! you can’t refrain! But by our 
holy prophet,’ said he seriously, ‘it may end as I said: 
so look to yourself and avoid laughter in caravanseras, 
or we part; for there are places, and that was one of 
them last night, where suspicion would ruin you. And 
if you lost your life, what should I say for myself on my 
return to Aleppo? Eh, what should I say for myself? 
Ha, ha, ha, oan not do! No, no, they would not believe 
it, and I should lose my character.’ ” 


Walter Scott was not likely to miss reading a 
book by the head of a branch of Campbells, espe- 
cially if it were reputed to savour of the marvel- 
lous. Let those who remember the Talisman, 


and the ride which the Hakim gave the Knight of 
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the Leopard, guess whether the great novelist did 
not catch a hint from the traveller. 

“ One day, after we had rode about four miles from a 
caravansera at which we had changed our cattle, I found 
that a most execrably bad horse had fallen to my lot: he 
was stiff, feeble, and foundered; in consequence of which 
he stumbled very much, and I every minute expected he 
would fall and roll over me. I therefore proposed to the 
guide to exchange with me; a favour he had hitherto 
never refused, and for which I was the more anxious, as 
the beast he rode was of the very best kind. To my utter 
astonishment he peremptorily refused: and as this had 
been a day of unusual taciturnity on his part, I attributed 
his refusal to peevishness and ill-temper, and was resolved 
not to let the matter rest there. I therefore desired the 
interpreter to inform him, that, as he had at Aleppo agreed 
to change horses with me as often as I pleased, I should 
consider our agreement infringed upon if he did not 
comply, and would write to the Consul at Aleppo to that 
effect. As soon as this was conveyed to him, he seemed 
strongly agitated by anger; yet endeavoured to conceal 
his emery a under affected contempt and derision, which 
produced from him one of the most singular grins that ever 
yet marred the human physiognomy. At last he broke 
forth: ‘ You will write to Ale PPO» will you ? Foolish 
Frank! they will not believe you! By Mahomet, it 
would be well done to hear the complaint of a wandering 
Frank against Hassan Artaz — Hassan the faithful and 
the just, who for ten years and more has been the mes- 
senger of an Emperor, and the friend and confidant of 
Cadis, Bashaws, and Viceroys, and never yet was called so 
much as liar! Who, think you, poor misguided one, would 
believe that I broke my promise?’—‘ Why do you not 
then,’ said I, ‘ perform it by changing horses, when you 
are convinced “ your conscience Lie you have any) that 
it was part of your agreement?’ “Once for all I tell 
you,’ interrupted he, ‘1 will not give up this horse. 
There is not,’ said he, gasconadingly, ‘ a Mussulman that 
ever wore a beard, not to talk of a wretched Frank, that 
should get this horse from under me; I would not yield 
him to the Commander of the Faithful this minute, were 
he in your place: I would not, I tell you, Frank —and I 
have my own reasons for it..—‘I dare say you have,’ 


returned I, ‘love of ease, and fear of your bones.’ At 


hearing this he grew quite outrageous, — called Mahomet 
and Alla to witness he did not know what it was to fear 
anything, — declared he was convinced some infernal 
spirit had that day got possession of me,— and indeed 


seemed well disposed to go to loggerheads. At length 
observing that I looked at him with sneering contemptu- 
ous defiance, he rode up alongside of me,—I thought it 
was to strike, and prepared to defend myself. I was, 
however, mistaken; he snatched the reins out of my 
hand, and caught hold of them, collected close at the 
horse’s jaw; then fell flogging my horse and spurring his 
own, till he got them both into full speed; nor did he 
stop then, but continued to belabour mine with his whip, 
and to spur his own, driving headlong over every im- 
pediment which came in our way, till I really thought he 
had run mad, or designed to kill me. Several times | was 
on the point of striking him with my whip, in order to 
knock him off his horse; but as often patience providen- 





tially came in to my assistance, and whispered to me to 


forbear and see it out. Meantime I considered myself as 
being in some danger; and yet such was the power he had 
over the cattle, that I found it impossible to stop him: 
80 resigning the event to the direction of Providence, I 
suffered him without a further effort to proceed; I call- 
ing him every opprobrious name I could think of in 
lingua Franca; and he grinning, and calling me Dumus, | 
Jihash, Burhl (7. e. hog, ass, mule) in rapid and impetuous 
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vehemence of tone and utterance. He continued this for 
| a length of, I dare say, some miles, over an uncultivated 
| tract, here and there intersected with channels formed by 
| rills of water in the periodical rains; thickly set with low 
furze, ferns, and other dwarf bushes, and broken up and 
down into little hills. His horse carried him clear over 
all: and though mine was every minute stumbling and 
nearly down, yet with a dext erity inexpressible, and a 
vigour altogether amazing, he kept him up by the bridle, 
and I may say carried him gallantly over everything. 
I was astonished very much at all this, and towards 
the end as much pleased as astonished; which he per- 
| ceiving, cried out frequently and triumphantly, ‘ O, la 
Frangi! Heli! Heli! Frangi!’ and at last, drawing in 
the horses, stopping short, and looking me full in the face, 
exclaimed in lingua Franca, ‘ Que dice, Frangi— quo 
dice?’ For some time I was incapable of making him 
any answer, but continued surveying him from head to 
foot as the most extraordinary savage I ever beheld; 
while he stroked his whiskers with great self-complacency 
and composure, and nodded his he ad every now and then 
as much as to say, Ay, ay, it is so! look at me! am not I 
a very capital fellow ?—*‘ A c: apital fellow indeed you are,’ 
said I, ‘but I wish I was well out of your confounded 
clutches.’ We alighted on the brow of a small hill, whence 
was to be seen a full and uninterrupted prospect of the 
country all round. The interpreter coming up, he called 
to him, and desired him to e xplain to me carefully the 
meaning of what he was about to say; which I will give 
you as nearly as I can in his own wate as they were 
translated by the linguist: —‘ You see those mountains 
yonder,’ sai d he, pointing to the east; ‘ these are in the 
province of Kurdistan, inhabited by a vile race of rob- 
bers called Jesides, who pay homage to a god of their 
own called Jesid (Jesus), and worship the devil from 
fear. They live by plunder, and often descend from their 
mountains, cross the Tigris, which runs between them 
and us, and plunder and ravage this country in bands of 
great number and formidable strength, carrying away 
into slavery all they can catch, and killing all who re- 
sist them. This country therefore, for some distance 
round us, is very dangerous to travellers, whose only 
safety is in flight. Now it was our misfortune this 
morning to get a very bad horse, for which, please Alla 
(stroking his whiskers) some one shall receive the basti- 
nado. Should we meet with a band of these Curds, 
what could we do but fly? And if you, Frangi, rode this 
horse, and I that, we could never escape; for 1 doubt you 
could not keep him up from falling under me, as I did 
under you: I should therefore come down and be taken— 
you would lose your guide and miss your way, and all of 
us be undone. Besides,’ continued he, ‘ there are many 
villages here where people live, who, if they only sus- 
pected you were a Frank, would follow and sacrifice you, 
if they could, to Mahomet, and where of course you must 
run for it.,—As soon as the interpreter had explained this 
to me, ‘ Well,’ continued the Tartar, ‘ what does he say 
now to it?’ Then turning to me and tossing up his 
head, ‘ Que dice, Frangi? ’"—‘ Why I say,’ returned TI, 
* the at you have spoken good sense and sound reason, and 
I am obliged to you.’ This, when interpreted fully, 
ope rated most pleasingly upon him ; his features relaxed 
into a broad look of satisfaction, and he said, ‘I will do 
everything I can to make you easy and contented ; and 
when I am obstinate, don’t resist— for be assured I 
have reason for it; and above all things, avoid laughing 


in my presence. 














From an Armenian, with whom he resided at 
| Bagdad, he got the following illustration of the 
| Arabian Nights. The Armenian, who talked 
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French well, pronounced the French translation 
nothing in comparison with the original. But 
those who remember the faithful version printed 
twenty or more years ago will be glad that M. 
Galland knew how to translate Asiatic into Euro- 


pean, 

“ We talked of the eastern tale of the Glass Man, who, 
in a reverie, increases his stock till he gets so rich as, in 
imagination, to marry the Cadi’s daughter, &c. &c., and 
in kicking his wife, kicks all his glasses about, and de- 
stroys the whole of his visionary fortune. I praised the 
humour of it much, ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ there is nothing in 
it that may not be experienced frequently in actual life: 
these waking dreams are the usual concomitants of 
opium: a man who has accustomed himself to the per- 
nicious practice of eating opium is constantly subject to 
them. I have, in the course of my time, found a thousand 
of those dreamers holding forth in the plenitude of im- 
aginary power. I have seen a common porter become 
Cadi, and order the bastinado. I have seen a wretched 
tailor raised by the effects of opium to the office of Aga 
of the Janissaries, deposing the Sultan, and ordering the 
bowstring to all around him, I have seen some indulging 
in the blandishments of love with princesses, and others 
wallowing in the wealth of Golconda. 
traordinary visionary of this kind I have ever met with, 
was one who imagined himself translated to Paradise, 
coequal with Mahomet, and sitting by the side of the 
Prophet, arguing with him in defence of the use of wine 
and opium: he argued most ingeniously, listened in silence 
to the supposed arguments of his adversary, answered 
them, replied, rejoined, and still argued on: till, growing 
at last angry, he swore that he was as good a prophet as 
him, did not care a fig for him, and called him fool 
and false prophet. A Turk who was present, in the ful- 
ness of his zeal, laid a stick very heavily across his shoul- 
ders, and put an end to the vision; and never did I see 
a wretch so abject, so forlorn, or so miserably desponding ; 
he put his forehead to the ground, which he wet with his 
tears, crying, ‘mercy, Mahomet! mercy, holy Prophet! 
mercy, Alla!’ nor could he find relief (such is the ruin of 
opium) till he got a fresh supply of it in his mouth, 
which soon gave him a temporary respite from the horrors 
of his situation.” 


So much—too much perhaps —for the Travels, 
which, with certain omissions, would be worth 
reprinting. ‘The son, in his account of his family 
already mentioned, never alludes to the Travels 
a3 a published book ; and when be quotes, speaks 
of the passage as in one of his father’s letters. 
Nevertheless, it is stated that, immediately on 
their appearance, a duodecimo abridgment was 
published, apparently without the consent of the 
author. Capt. Campbell died in 1804, aged 53. 

M. 

{ By mistake this article was, in our last Notice to Cor- 


= attributed to Proresson De Morcay, — 
Ep. 





LEVEL OF THE ATLANTIC AND PACIFIC, 
(2™ S. iv. 387.) 


The following I copy from a paper in Osborne's 
Guide to the West Indies (1844), entitled “ Pro- 
jects for a Canal Communication between the At- 





lantic and Pacific Oceans.” There is a map of 
the district and routes referred to appended to 
the paper : — 

“ The first survey of the Isthmus of Panama that we 
have was made by Mr. J. A. Lloyd, an Englishman, in 
company with Colonel Falmark, a Swedish officer, both 
appointed by General Bolivar. An account of this sur- 
vey, with a chart, from which the accompanying map is 
reduced, appeared in the Philosophical Transactions of 
1830: the original object of the commission was, as Mr. 
Lloyd states, ‘to ascertain in the most convenient man- 
ner the difference of level between the two seas.’” 

“ The direct distance across the Isthmus from sea to 
sea is 29 geographical, or 54 statute miles.” 

“ The rise and fall of tides on the coast of Panama are 
nearly 20 feet at full and change, and the greatest varia- 
tion 27 feet.” 

“ Mr. Lloyd explains'that ‘to obtain the difference of 


| level between the two seas, we took, as far as we could 


But the most ex- | 


render it available, a beaten track.’” 


Mr. William Wheelwright, founder, and for 
some time manager of the Pacific Steam Company, 
met Mr. Lloyd on the Isthmus, and states, in his 
observations communicated to the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society in February last [1843 or 1844], 
that — 

“The level [of the Isthmus] is so complete that it 
would only be necessary to have locks at either end of 
the canal, while its total length would not exceed thirty 
miles. The Chagres could be made its feeder, but the 
elevation of the Pacific (13}%; feet*) above the Atlantic 
would I think render the canal entirely independent of 
any tributary stream.” 

Relative to a proposed communication by way 
of the river San Juan and Lake of Nicaragua, it 
is stated that — 

“ The greatest actual height of any part of the route 
above the level of the lake is only 19 feet, as was proved 
by a series of 347 levels, about 100 yards apart, taken in 
1781. The difference of the level of the two oceans was 
ascertained by Humboldt not to exceed 20, or at most 22 
feet.” 

A paper on the subject, by Jeremy Bentham, 
entitled “ Junctiana Proposal,” dated June, 1822, 
is referred to: it appears first in his collected 
Works, edited by Dr. J. Bowring ; in it he refers 
to a treatise on the subject by Mr. William Davis 
Robinson, an American writer. 

There is notice of another route by way of the 
Isthmus of Tehuantepec, in which the writer says 
he “has been favoured with a pamphlet (not pub- 
lished), entitled A Survey of the Isthmus of Te- 
huantepec by Don José de Garay. This survey 
was executed in the years 1842, 1843, and enters 
into the geological formation of the Isthmus, and 
gives also the astronomical observations, trigono- 
metrical measurements, barometrical altitudes, 
and other data. 

There are reports too by Senores Orbigozo and 
Ortiz, who were appointed to survey this latter 
route by the state of Vera Cruz and the federal 
governments in 1824. 





* This is elsewhere given as 13; feet. 
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To the later surveys I have not the means at 
the present moment of referring ; but, if I recol- 
lect rightly, all accounts give a difference of level 
between the two oceans varying from 13 to 22 or 
23 feet. 

T. R. K. may also consult with advantage, I 
think, South America and the Pacific, by the Hon. 
P. Campbell Scarlett; the account of the Isthmus 
under the head “ Panama,” in the Penny Cyclo- 
pedia ; a paper in Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, 
on the “Junction of the Atlantic and Pacific,” 
vol. iii. p. 315. ; and Journals of the Geographical 
Society, vols. i. iii. vi. R. W. Hackxwoop. 

Humboldt (Cosmos, vol. i. p. 311.) says : — 

“ From geodesical leveliings which, at my request, my 
friend General Bolivar caused to be taken by Lloyd and 
Falmarc, in the years 1828 and 1829, it was ascertained 
that the level of the Pacific is at the utmost 34 feet higher 
than that of the Caribbean Sea; and even that at differ- 
ent hours of the day each of the seas is in turn the higher, 
according to their respective hours of flood and ebb. If 
we reflect that in a distance of 64 miles, comprising 933 
stations of observation, an error of three feet would be 
very apt to occur, we may say that in these new opera- 
tions we have further confirmation of the equilibrium of 
the waters which communicate round Cape Horn (Arago, 
in the Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes pour 1831, 
p- 319.). I had inferred from barometrical observations 
instituted in 1799 and 1804, that if there were any differ- 
ence between the level of the Pacific and the Atlantic 
(Caribbean Sea), it could not exceed three metres (nine 
feet three inches); see my Relat. Hist., iii. 555-7., and 
Annales de Chimie, i. 55—64.” 

He also refers to his Asie Centrale, (328-333.) as 
to the highest level of the water at the Isthmus of 
Suez, which he says varies from 24 to 30 feet 
above that of the Mediterranean. Barthélemy 
Saint Hilaire says the difference is 33 feet (Rev. 
des Deux Mondes, Juillet 1, 1856, p. 670.). Eng- 
lish and French engineers have, however, recently 
determined that the Red Sea is on the same level 
as the Mediterranean. T. J. Bucxton. 

Lichfield. 


MILTON'S AUTOGRAPH AND BLINDNESS. 

(2™ S. iv. 287. 334. 371.) ° 
Although the biographers of Milton are not 
agreed as to the exact period of his total loss of 
sight, yet it is generally stated to have been 1652; 
and therefore it is contended that no signature 
purporting to be the autograph of Milton after 
1652 can be genuine: but I have a copy of 
Philips’s Life of Milton, 1694, with numerous 
notes in the margin, and between the lines, in 
the small but clear and beautiful handwriting of 
William Oldys, to whom the book formerly be- 
longed ; and one of these manuscript notes relates 
to Milton's blindness, and is as follows: “* He lost 
the sight of one eye in the beginning of 1651, and 

the other in 1654.” 








From the well-known industry and accuracy of 
Oldys in all matters concerning dates and other 
facts, I am inclined to believe (in the absence of 
strong proof to the contrary) that Milton was not 
totally blind until 1654. 

Whilst on this subject I may perhaps be per- 
mitted to observe that having compared the 
above-mentioned copy of Philips’s Life of Milton 
with the “ Life of Milton” in the Biographia 
Britannica, I have no doubt that the latter was 
compiled chiefly from the former, as most of 
Oldys’s notes and dates have beep made use of 
there. If Oldys did not write the Life of Milton 
for the Biographia Britannica, he must have lent 
his annotated copy of Philips to Dr. Philip Nicols, 
whose signature, “ P.,” is at the end of the article 
“ Milton” in the Biographia Britannica. 

W. H. W. T. 


Somerset House. 


I beg to inform Letareprensis that there is a 
work in the College Library, Dublin, entitled, 

“ Of Reformation touching Church Discipline in Eng- 
land, and the Causes that hitherto have hindered it. Two 
Books written to a Friend. Printed for Thomas Under- 
hill, 1641.” 

In the margin of the title-page is the following 
memorandum : — 

“ Ad doctissimum virum Patricium Junium, Joannes 
Miltonius hee sua unum in fasciculum conjecta mittit, 
paucis hujusmodi lectoribus contentus.” 

Immediately under is added, “ The writing of 
Milton,”—written, of course, in a different hand. 

Crericus (D). 





My investigations into this subject have been 
farther rewarded by the discovery of another al- 
leged autograph of Milton. In one of Thorpe’s 
Catalogues for 1835, there is the following article, 
to enhance the attractions of a fine copy of Aratus 
marked at six guineas : 

“This is a very interesting copy, and will be dearly 
prized by the lover of English poetry, as it once belonged 
to the immortal author of Paradise Lost, and has his 
autograph on a fly-leaf (Jo. Milton, pre. 2s. 6d., 1631). 
There are also several manuscript corrections of the text 
and conjectural emendations throughout the volume, in 
his autograph, and a few other MS. notes by Upton, the 
editor of Epictetus. 

“ Cum sole et luna semper Aratus erit.” 
Note by Milton. 

Before laying down my pen, may I express a 
hope that the forthcoming Life of Milton by the 
accomplished Professor Masson will furnish us 
with specimens of the poet's autograph, as well as 
copies of the several authentic portraits that were 
taken at different stages of his life. It is time 
that, with a life such as that announced of ample 
detail, and it may be hoped finished execution, 
we should have all those helps to a perfect know- 
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ledge and appreciation of our noble countryman 
which the greatness of his merit demands at our 
hands. 
Milton. Dry as dust, pragmatical, prejudiced, 
assionate, half-hearted, dull, crude, fragmentary 
= enough; but the Life of Milton has yet to 
be written, unless Mr. Masson's should prove to 
be the desideratum. LeTHREDIENSIS. 





Replies ta Minor Queries. 


The Guillotine (2 S. iv. 264. 339.) — As the 
question of the guillotine has recently been agi- 
tated in “N. & Q.,” allow me to refer your cor- 
respondents to the eighth of the Essays on the 
Early Period of the French Revolution, by the 
late John Wilson Croker; in which he will find 
not only very ample details of the origin of the 
guillotine, by which I mean more particularly the 
instrument to which Dr. Guillotin has given his 
name, but also a very curious history of similar 
instruments of execution (for the instrument it- 
self is an ancient one), accompanied by facsimiles 
of early woodcuts in which it. is represented. 
your correspondents want an account of the atro- 
cities committed through its agency they will find 
it in the same amusing - volume. M.N.S 


Sir Abraham Williams (2™ 8. iv. 412.) was 
secretary to Sir Ralph Winwood, Ambassador in 
Holland, who left him at the Hague in August, 
1613, “to transact business” (Orig. S. P. O.). 
By order dated March 17, 1617, he received as 
agent for the Elector and Electress Palatine the 
sum of 200/. towards defraying the costs and 
charges of a midwife and others sent by James 
I.’s appointment to Heidelberg (Devon, Pell Re- 
cords, Jac. I. p. 212.) ; and on ‘April 22, 1625, up 
to which time he still continued to be agent to the 
Queen of Bohemia, he was knighted by Charles L. 
at Whitehall (Knights of Charles I., p. . 
V. N.S. 

Bull Baiting 351. 401. siiiierates 
up Detrra’s re sply to Ma. Nortn's query, I would 
note that in the town of Dorchester there*is the 
name of a street or square, proving it to have 
formerly been made use of as the locus in quo of 
this barbarous “sport,” if such it may be called. 
Strutt in his Sports and Pastimes, says 

“That it was universally practised on various occa- 
sions in almost every town or villas throughout the 
kingdom, and especially in market towns, where we find 
it was sanctioned by the law.” 


gu § 


The street in question, used as a market- -place, 
was ¢ alled “ Bull Stake,” which name it retains 
in deeds and legal documents to this day, although 
of late it has ‘also been called North Street or 
North Square. ‘There is also,a mile and a quar- 
ter from the town, on the Blandford Road, a stone 


We have had certainly lives enough of 


If 
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pillar, about four feet high and a foot in dhmnsten, 
which I have been informed was once used for 
the purpose of bull baiting, a ring being placed 
on the stone to which the unfortunate animal was 
tied. I cannot, however, vouch for this. 
Hutchins, in his History of Dorset, makes men- 
tion of bull baiting at a place called Marnhull, 
likewise in this county, as usual at that time, 1774. 


| I quote the following :— 


“ Here is Bull Baiting annually (May 3.). The Bull is 
led in the morning into Valley Meadow, where the 
Tenant of the Estate, by giving a Garland, appoints who 
shall keep the Bull next year. This Estate once be- 
longed to the Husseys, now to Edward Walter, Esquire.” 

I am happy that this brutal sport has sunk into 
desuetude, Joun Garvanp, F.L.S 

Dorchester. 


Enigmatical Pictures (2 S. iv. 106. 136.) — As 
an existing illustration of the subject, I send you 
the following extract from a recent newspaper :— 

“ A North Carolina Marriage. —A singular marriage 
lately took place in Wilkes county, N. C. A man, named 
Holloway, married his step-mother, the second wife, the 
widow of his own father! She had six children, three of 
them by his father, and three by himself; and having 


| nine children of his own, the couple set up housekeeping 


with fifteen children.” 

I can speak, of my own knowledge, of a case 
where the degrees of relationship were peculiarly 
involved, by the marriage of a gentleman to the 
sister of his two sons-in-law. All the marriages 
have proved fruitful ; and the gentleman’s son, by 
his second wife, is brother-in-law to two own 
uncles, and uncle to two own cousins. The gen- 
tleman to whom I refer was mayor of the city of 
New York a few years since. He is one of 
“nature’s noblemen ;” and, assisted by his pre- 
sent wife, he dispenses a generous but unpretend- 
ing hospitality that makes his country seat, on 
Long Island, one of the most agreeable places at 
which a summer visitor can pass a few days of 
luxurious and unruffled ease. T. 

Albany, N. T. 


Sergeant-Surgeon Troutbeck (2™ §. iv. 388.) — 
F. 8. will find the appointment of sergeant-sur- 
geon to royalty is not a modern institution. I 
have a note taken by me in 1850 from a thick 
quarto volume in the reading-room of the British 
musoum, viz. — 

* This year (1660) a book was published on the Nullity 
of Church Censures, by Thos. Erastus, Proffesor in the 
University of Heidelburgh, and translated into English by 
the desire of John Troutbeck, Sergeant-Surgeon to his 
Majesty in the Northern Parts.” 

The scribe says he was in the service of the 
said John, whom he describes as of Hope Hall, 
Bramham. 

I am very desirous to know all that is possible 
about that same John Troutbeck and his family. 
If any of your kind readers can furnish any par- 
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ticulars, it would greatly oblige a constant sub- 
scriber. James CoLeMAN. 


Bloomsbury. 


Foreshadowing of the Electric Telegraph (2™ 
S. iv. 328.392.) —I forward the following trans- 
lation from a work in German by Schwenter, 
entitled Delicie Physico- Mathematica, dated 1636, 
by which Mr. Puitsirs will see that Glanville 
was anticipated in the invention of the electric 
telegraph. Schwenter himself quotes the inven- 
tion from a previous author. 

“ How two people might communicate with each other at a 
distance by means of the magnetic needle, 

“Tf Claudius were at Paris and Johannes at Rome, and 
one wished to convey some information to the other, each 
must be provided with a magnetic needle so strongly 
touched with the magnet that it may be able to move the 
other from Rome to Paris. Now suppose that Johannes and 
Claudius had each a compass divided into an alphabet 
according to the number of the letters, and always com- 
municated with each other at six o'clock in the evening. 
Then (after the needle had turned round 2} times from 
the sign which Claudius had given to Johannes), if Clau- 
dius wished to say to Johannes ‘Come to me,’ he might 
make his needle stand still or move till it came to c, then 
to o, then to m, and so forth. If now the needle of 
Johannes’ compass moved at the same time to the same 
letters, he could ¢€ asily write down the words of Claudius, 
and understand his meaning. This is a pretty invention, 
but I do not believe a magnet of such power could be 
found in the world.” Quoted from “the author” by 
Schwenter, p. 346. 

N.S. Hernexen. 

The Reverend Hew Scott (2™ S. iv. 150.) — 
The Rev. Hew Scott, Manse, Anstruther, Fife- 
shire, was, and probably still is, engaged in such 
a work as your correspondent MeNnyaANTHES men- 
tions. In addition, he intends giving a list of 
the printed works of each of the clergymen, as far 
as can be ascertained, even to the funeral ser- 
mons. Mr. Scott has found about 1000 authors 
among the Scots clergy, and possesses in his own 
library the works of upwards of 700 of them. I 
asked about three years ago if the work was ready 
for the press? The reverend gentleman shook his 
head. S. Wason. 


Degenerac y Oj the IIuman Race (a S. iv. 288, 
317. 336.) — What shall we say to the follow- 
ing ? 


“The journal of Madrid, The Athenée, publishes a very 


singular letter respecting a discovery recently made, and 
which particularly relates to natural history. It appears 
that in digging the canal of Sopena, a rock was found 
about eight feet under the surface, and beneath this rock, 
at eighteen feet, some argillaceous earth. At this spot a 
human body in a state of petrifaction was discovered, of 
which the bones, having the marks of the veins and arte- 
ries, resembled a whitish piece of stone. This body was 
eighteen feet long, (ten inches and three lines French). The 


head was two feet broad, and the chest three feet in 
breadth. A physician and surgeon examined the body, 
and recognised it to be a man. Several of the most re- 


spectable persons have visited the spot for the purpose of 
| 


seeing this great curiosity.” —See Gent. Mag., August, 
1834. 
R. W. Hackwoop. 


Ignez de Castro (2™ §. iv. 287. 399.) —I 
have a tragedy on the theme of Ignez, “ composta 
pelo Bacharel Joaquim Jozé Sabino,” and pub- 
lished in London in 1812. In a preface the 
author speaks of “o judiciozo Ferreira e o suave 
Quita,” as preceding dramatisers of the same he- 
roine’s tragic story ; but he makes no mention of 
Luiz. Sabino’s play is very “classical” in its 
model (French-classical, I mean), and very heavy 
in its modulations, but has fine passages here and 
there ; such as— 

Pedro to Ignez. 
“ Zia-te do teu Pedro, que a teu lado 
Ainda ha de reinar. Vé como bate 
Este teu coracao, todo inflamado 
Em vivissimo amor.” 
And 
Tgnez to Pedro. 
“ Amor todos os dias me descobre 
Novas gracas em ti, e novos sustos 
Se accrescent io aos outros de perder-te, 
Hes quem és, e Ignez he huma vassalla; 
Sim amante e fiel, mas disgracada : 
As almas rege Amor; mas nao os reinos.” 

Has Mr. Apamson a copy of the “ Bacharel’s” 

play? If not, 1 will with pleasure send him mine. 
A Desutrorny Reaper. 
Jersey. 


Devil and Church Building (2™ S. iv. 144. 
357. &c.)—This legend is told in almost every 
parish where the church is at a great distance from 
the village (as is very often the case), and is in- 
vented to attempt to explain this otherwise unac- 
countable circumstance. It seems very strange 
that people should build a church in places the 
most inconvenient for themselves ; but we forget 
that churches were not then built by the people, 
but by the lords of manors, or the great landed 
proprietors, who erected them invariably near 
their own houses, which usually stood in the 
middle of large parks, and consequently at some 
distance from the villages, for their own conveni- 
ence. It will be found in almost all cases where 
a church is at a distance from the town or village 
that the great house stands, or formerly stood, 
close to it. ‘The same legend is related where 
they stand on the top of some high eminence, but 
these churches were used for pilgrimages, and 
consequently made as difficult of access as they 
reasonably could be; and “ stations,” or places 
where the pilgrims could stop and pray as they 
ascended, were provided. Such churches are very 
common on the Continent, particularly in Italy. 
San Miniato, near Florence, is an instance. A. A. 

Poets’ Corner. 

Loir, Lerot (2™ §S. iii. 289. 377. 519.) —A cor- 
respondent from Nice writes me word that he has 
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lately seen in a family in that neighbourhood a 
tame animal, resembling a squirrel, but small 
enough to lie in a large walnut-shell. The pea- 
sants there call it “ lerot,” and it is often found 
in that part of Italy and in Provence. He thinks 


| 


| RICUS, é 


it must be the same animal that Buffon describes | 


under the name of “ Muscadin,” and calls “ jolie 
miniature de l’écureuil.” It is clearly, according 


to my correspondent, a squirrel, and not a mouse, | 


its tail being bushy. It feeds itself and cleans its 
face with its fore-paws, sitting upright. 


The animal described by P. P. as “ larger than | 


a dormouse”™ I take to be the “ loir,” of which 
this “ lerot” is a diminutive species. Srruires. 


Rood-lofts (2™ S. iv. 409.) —Very good coloured 
and gilt specimens are to be seen at Besford and 
Leigh in Worcestershire, the staircase to the latter 
being quite perfect. A good specimen also at 
Glatton, Huntingdonshire. Curusert Bene. 


Captain Ously (2° S. iii. 449.) — This person 
is, I presume, the same as Colonel Wolseley, of 
whose courage and gallantry Macaulay makes 
mention in his History of England, vol. iii. p. 242. 


“ And so if he prays his clergy, and cannot read :—‘ Et 
tradito ei Curiam libro, idem J. S. NoN LeGir ut CLr- 
consideratum est, quod SUSPENDATUR PER 


7” 


COLLUM, quousque mortuus fuerit. 


In the course of the eighteenth century several 
Acts of Parliament were passed by which trans- 

ortation and other secondary punishments were 
inflicted in lieu of the branding. 

In France branding, la marque, was originally 
one of the punishments of the Code Pénal. (See 
Art. 7.) The cases in which it was inflicted were 
specified in Art. 20. 

No alteration was made in this respect till after 
the accession of Louis Philippe. 


| April 28, 1832, branding was omitted from the 


The same page records his ordering the Mayor of | 


Scarborough to be tossed in a blanket. 

“ He was a staunch Protestant, had distinguished him- 
self among the Yorkshiremen, who rose up for the Prince 
of Orange and a free Parliament, and had, before the 
landing of the Prince of Orange, proved his zeal for li- 
berty and pure religion by causing the Mayor of Scar- 
borough, who had made a speech in favour of King 
James, to be brought into the market-place, and well 
tossed there in a blanket.” 

OxontEnsis. 


Branding of Criminals (2™ S. iv.69.98.)—Your 
correspondent Henn, as far as he goes, has given 
a correct answer to the inquiries of A. B. E. 
Branding was originally introduced in this coun- 
try in order to mark those who, without being in 
holy orders, received the benefit of clergy, and 
thus escaped hanging, which in cases of felony 
was the general punishment of the Common Law. 
Till the 5th of Queen Anne a layman could not 
have the benefit of clergy unless he could read. 
In order to give a striking view of the state of the 


law before the passing of this statute it may not | 


list of punishments. ME erss. 


Neglected Biography (2™ S. iv. 328.) — 

John Davidson. — John Davidson of Halltree, 
Writer to the Signet, and Deputy Keeper of the 
Signet, died at Edinburgh on Dec. 29, 1797. 

Rev. David Irving. — The Rev. David Irving 
is still living, residing at Meadow Place, Edin- 


, 
burgh. “ 
Prof. Richards, — Richards must be a mistake 
for Richardson. T. G. S. 
Edinburgh. 


I am able to answer one of Mr. Nicunoxs’ 
queries. The Rev. George Somers Clarke died 
in the year 1837. I think there is a biographical 
notice of him in the Annual Register for 1837. 

R. InGuts. 

The Rainbow (2™ S. iii. 440.) —I used to be 
told when a child, if I walked to the spot where 
the rainbow touched the earth, I would find a 
pair of golden slippers. S. Wason. 


The Peafowl (2 §S. iv. 157.)—I certainly have 


not had so long an observation of the habits of 


this animal that P.P. has had. Mine extends to 
ten years daily, and twenty occasionally, and I 


| can indorse every syllable of the remarks of P. P. 


regarding the habits of the peafowl. S. Wmson. 
The Prefix Wall (2™ S. iv. 365.) — Walnut, 


| German, Wallnuss, i.e. Wiilsche nuss, Anglice, 


be uninteresting to lay before the reader the form | 


of the judgment, as set forth in Hale’s Pleas of 
the Crown, vol. ii. pp. 395, 396. : 


“The Judgment in case of allowance of Clergy is thus: 
—‘ Super quo adhine et ibidem quesitum est per Curiam 
Domini Regis de eodem Johanne, si quid pro se habeat vel 
dicere sciat, quare Curia Domini Regis hic ad judicium et 
executionem de eo super veredictuin predictum procedere non 
debeat ; idem Johannes dicit, quod ipse est Clericus, et petit 
beneficium clericale sibi in ed parte allocari, et tradito eidem 
Johanni libro, ipem JOHANNES LEGIT UT CLERICUS, super 
quo consideratum est per Curiam hic, quod idem Johannes in 
mani sud levé CAUTERIZETUR et deliberetur, and the exe- 
cution is accordingly entered ;—‘ Et instanter crematur in 
manti sud levi, et deliberatur juxta formam statuti.” 


foreign ; more particularly Jtalian nut. H.F. B. 


Frysley, Halsende, Sheytye (2° S. ii. 211.) — I 
beg to inform R. of Macclesfield, who inquires 


| where these places are, that there is a place called 
| now Fresley or Freesley, and another called Hall- 
| End, in Warwickshire. 


I had been endeavouring to discover where 
these places are situated before R. (Macclesfield) 
made his Query. And I would feel obliged to 


| him if he would communicate with me on the 


} 


subject of his inquiry, through the publisher of 
“5.2 @” E. G. R. 


Coffin Plates in Churches (2™ §. iv. 158.) — 
Coffin-plates, serving for tablets, against the 





But by a law of 
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inner walls of Welch churches, are, I imagine, a 
very usual arrangement throughout the Prin- 
cipality. I noticed them, with dates ranging 
through a century, in the little islet church of 
Llandisilio, near the Menai Bridge, and in walking 
from Holyhead to Amlwch, at L anynghendi, more 
in the interior of Anglesea; also at the mountain 
church of L lanrhychwyn, near Llanrwst, in Car- 

narvonshire. R. L. 


Runnymead (2°¢S. iv. 412.)—I have little doubt 
that this simply means the “ bushy-meadow,” from 
the Icelandic runn, or hrunn, a bush. Runn oc- 
curs in this sense in the Icelandic Testament 
(Mark xii. 26., Luke xx. 37., Acts vii. 35.). Meet- 
ing with the word in one of these passages, it at 
once struck me that it must be the etymology of 
Runham (perhaps originally Runholm), in Flegg 
Deanery in Norfolk, a parish surrounded by vil- 
lages whose names have the Scandinavian ter- 
mination “-by.” Probably Runhall and Runton, 
in Norfolk, have the same derivation. At Run- 
ham there are still a Scow lane and Scow field, — 
Scow being doubtlessly the Danish skov ; English 
shaw, or thicket. In one of the Record Commis- 
sioners’ publications, too, I find mention made of 
* quadraginta acras bosci” at Runham, though no 
wood or thicket is to be found there now. 

Jamieson (Scot. Dict.) has Rone, Ron, 1. a 
shrub ; brushwood. And Halliwell (Arch. 
Dict.) has Ronez in the same senses; as well as 
“ Ruin, a woodman’s term, signifying a pole of 
four falls standing.” The Anglo-Sax. Rune, in 
the sense of (1.) A letter,.magical character, mys- 
tery; (2.) A council, seems to be derived from this, 
as the Anglo-Sax. boc-stef, and Ger. buch stabe, 
are connected with the word “staff.” In the 
Gaelic all the letters of the alphabet seem to bear 
the names of trees: thus, B is the birch-tree; D 
the oak, &c. 

The Penny Cyclopedia says of Runic letters : — 

“ The characters consist almost invariably of straight 
lines in the shape of little sticks, either singly or put 
together. . Hence also the word buch stabe, the 
German name for letter, which signifies a stick of a 
beech-tree.” 

Do not these circumstances seem to counten- 
ance a supposition that the Keltic-Scandinavian 
alphabets may be of independent origin distinct 
from that of the Hebrew and Greek? E.G. R. 


John Spilsbury (2™ S. iv. 308. 397.) — Thanks 
to your correspondent for his reference. ‘T'yndal's 
Sermon evide ently belongs to one of this family, of 
whom there is no mention in Chambers’s Biogra- 
phical Illustrations of Worcestershire. The John 
Spilsbury who died at Kidderminster, in 1727, 
had been a dissenting minister in that town for 
thirty-four years. He is buried in the parish 
church, where there is a monument to his me- 


mory. He was nephew to Dr. John Hall, Bishop 
of Bristol. A handsomely-carved chair, once the 
property of this bishop, is preserved in the vestry 
of the Unitarian chapel at Kidderminster, side by 
side with Baxter's pulpit, and is shown in my 
copper-plate etching of “ Baxter's Pulpit,” pub- 
lished in the Gentleman's Magazine for January, 
1954. Curnsert Bene. 


Epigram quoted by Gibbon (2"¢ S. iv. 367.) — 
The original thought is contained in the epigram 
by Demodocus (Anthologia Greca, ed. Edwards, 
No, pextiv.): 

“ Kawmadéxny ror (exbva raxy, Sdxev* GAAG Ral avrTh 
KdrOave, yevoanevyn aiwaros ioBdAov.” 
Zeus. 

“ Busirin fugiens (2S. iv. 412.) — Please to 
inform J. T. C. that the reading inurnatam is no 
doubt correct, and that the hexameters are a 
translation of a stanza (in the imitation of Laura 
Matilda by one of the Smiths) in the Rejected Ad- 
dresses: 

“ Pan beheld Patroclus dying, 
Nox to Niobe was turn’d; 
From Busiris Bacchus flying, 
Saw his Semele inurn’d.” 
But by whom they were written 


Havup Equripem Scro. 





Miscellaneous, 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


There are few episodes in England’s history which can 
compare for romantic interest with the story of Charles’s 
escape after the battle of Worcester, and well might the 
late learned Bishop of Llandaff echo Clarendon’s regret, 
“that it is a great pity there never was a journal made 
of that miraculous deliverance,” and stimulate his friend 
Mr. Hughes to undertake that amusing volume The Bos- 
cobel Tracts relating to the Escape of Charles the Second 
after the Battle of Worcester, and his subsequent Adven- 
tures, of which the second edition is now before us. The 
subject alone is sufficient to recommend the book to all 
historical students. Those who may not hitherto have 
become acquainted with the nature of Mr. Hughes’s la- 
bours will thank us for specifying the contents of this 
most useful and interesting volume. These are: —1. A 
Diary of the King’s Proceedings, compiled by the Editor. 
2. Extract from Lord Clarendon. 3. Letter from a Pri- 
soner at Chester. The King’s Narrative, edited by 
Pepys. 5. and 6. Boscobel, Parts I. and Il, 7. Mr. 

Vhitgreave’s Narrative. 8. Mr. Ellesdon’s Letter. 9. 


| Mrs. Anne Wyndham’s “ Claustrum Regale Reseratum.”’ 


And lastly, an Appendix of Genealogical and other Illus- 
trations. When we add that these varied materials are 
illustrated and explained in various curious Notes by the 
Editor, and by several maps, views, &c., we shall have 
made sufficiently clear the nature of Mr. Hughes’s con- 
tribution to the romance of English History. 

Books of detached thoughts, embodying, as they often 
do, the most brilliant fancies, the deepest reflections, the 
wittiest apothegms, the most profound speculations, and 
the most suggestive ideas, of the good, great, and wise 
who have lived among us, have always found favour with 
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a large class of the reading public. Another such volume 
has just been issued to the world. It is entitled Many 
Thoughts on Many Things, being a Treasury of Reference, 
consisting of Selections from the Writings of the Known 
Great and the Great Unknown, compiled and analytically 
arranged by Henry Southgate. “In this collection,” as 
the Editor remarks, “alphabetical classification and 
analysis have been closely observed, to enable the student 
to refer with facility to any general subject in which he 
may feel interested, and which he will find illustrated, 


in its various phases, by some distinguished writer of | 


ancient or modern times.” Containing therefore, as this 
work does, upon a moderate computation, from twelve to 
fifteen thousand Gems of Thought, and these ar- 
ranged as to make the work a large Dictionary of Quota- 
tions, there can be little doubt that it is destined to take 
a high place among books of this peculiar class. 

Our correspondents in general, and especially those 
who communicate Heraldic Queries, m ay be glad to learn 
from our advertising columns, that a volume is on the 
eve of publication, adapted to answer the common inquiry 

“Whose arms are those?” Unlike other Dictionaries 
of Arms, the one now announced by Mr. Papworth is 
an ingenious arrangement of the themselves in 
alphabetical order, with the names of the families sub- 
joined; the converse therefore of such a work as Burke's 
General Armory; and even more comprehensive, we un- 
derstand, than that in regard to the number of coats. 
By works of that class, the family name being given, we 
find the arms; but by this, the arms being given, we 
shall discover the family name. Such a volume has long 
been a desideratum, 
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